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Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  As  it  is  very  evident 
that,  if  I  yield  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  ballot,  a  ballot  will  not  be  taken,  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  submit  the  remarks  to  the  House  which 
I  propose.  I  made  the  proposition  which  I  did 
in  good  faith.  .1  do  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of  this 
House,  or  of  placing  any  impediment  whatever 
in  its  way.  We,  upon  this  side  of  the  House, 
been  sitting  here  for  three  weeks,  desirous 
and  anxious  to  vote  for  Speaker  at  any  and  all 
hours  that  we  have  been  in  session.  I  am  aware 
that  there  is  a  very  strong  disposition  on  the 
part  ot  many  of  my  Republican  friends  here  not 
to  debate  these  questions  at  the  present  time, 
but  to  wait  for  the  organization  of  the  House. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  I  d.o  not 
wish  the  Republican  party  to  be  held  responsible, 
any  more  than. members  of  it  desire  to  be,  for 
anything  that  I  may  say  here.  I  acquit  all  gen- 
tlemen upon  this  side  of  the  House  of  any  sym- 
pathy with,  or  participation  in,  the  sentiments 
that  I  may  utter,  if  they  so  desire,  I  speak  as 
an  individual,  claiming  ray  individuality  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  and  representing, 
as  I  do,  more  people,  probably,  than  any  member 
upon  this  floor.  Coming,  as  I  do,  from  a  district 
which  stretches  away  from  the  great  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  embracing  within  it  the 
wonder  and  pride  of  the  Northwest,  the  city  of 
Chicago,  I  claim  the  right  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
those  whom  I  represent  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
I  am  not  speaking  for  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Ohio,  or  any  other  State,  but  I  am  speaking 
for  the  second  Congressional  district  of  Illinois. 

We.  came  here,  Mr.  Clerk,  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed by  the  Constitution  for  the  organization  of 
this  House,  that  we  might  discharge  the  business 
of  the  country.  A  great  many  questions  of  in- 
terest to  the/whole  country,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  the  Northwest,  are  likely  to  be  brought 
before  this  Congress,  if  this  House  shall  ever  be- 
come organized.  Instead  of  proceeding  diligent- 
ly to  the  organization  of  the  House,  and  to  the 
discussion  of  these  questions,  we  are  met  here 


with  what  1  We  are  met  with  resolutions  and! 
speeches  in  regard  to  pamphlets  and  books,  and 
in  regard  to  something  which  a  distinguished! 
Senator  from  New  York  has  at  some  time  uttered. 
These  things  are  thrust  in  our  faces,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  the  terrors  of  a  dissolution  of 
this  great  Confederacy  on  their  account.  Yea,, 
even  more  than  that,  sir.  We  are  threatened  by 
a  leading  organ  of  the  Democracy  in  this  city  of 
Washington,  that  if  we  electa  Republican  Speak- 
er of  this  House,  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved  in- 
stanter. 

Now,    Mr.   Clerk,  I  do  not  propose  to  spend 
much   time  upon  these  questions  which  have 
been  thrust  before  the  House  by  the  Democratic 
party.     I  will  only  allude  to  them.     In  regard 
to  what  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Sewabd,  and 
the  irrepressible  conflict,  I  wish  simply  to.  sefer 
the  House  to  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  of  an  ir- 
repressible conflict,     I. will  not,  however,  say  thi  > 
"  origin  ;  "  but  I  wish  to  refer  the  House  to  su   i 
earlier  proclaimer  of  this  doctrine,  who  ufctere   d 
the  same  sentiments  long  before  Mr.  Sewab©  di<  1. 
I  refer  the  House  to  a  paper  known  as  the  Rxcl  i- 
mond  Enquirer,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  ortb  o- 
dox  paper  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side?     of 
the  House.     I  read  from  an  editorial  article    in 
that  paper,  of  June  12,  1857  : 

"It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  politically  considered,  the 
States  of  this  Union  are  divided  into  two  antagonistic  '  sec- 
tions." *  *  *  "  Between  the  North  and  South  thor  e  is 
an  intensity  of  animosity  which  has  few  parallels,  even  an  iong 
•    arate  and  distinct  nations  in  tim&  of  peace. w 

And  again,  sir,  in  the  same  paper,  of  Jam  tary 
22,  1856,  I  find  the  following: 

"  Often  have  we  asked  the  North, '  Hasnot  thoexperi  ment 
ot  '  •  soc  '-  failed?  Are  not  the  evils  of  free  sociel  y  in- 
tolerable, and  do  not  most  thinking  men  among  you  pn  >pose 
to  subvert  structit?'    But  still  no  answer.     This 

gloomy  silence  is  conclusive  evidence,  that  free  society,  in 
the  long  run,  is  an  impracticable  form  of  society  It  is,  every- 
where, |  demoralised,  infidel,  insurrectionary,  mori- 
We  repeat,  then,  that  policy,  humanity,  and  Chris- 
tianity, alike  fori. id  the  extension  of  the  evils  or  free  society 
to  new  people  and  coming  generations." 

Mr.  CLEMENS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  who 
was  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  at  that  time? 


Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  believe  the  editors  of 
that  paper  at  that  time,  in  1856,  were  Messrs. 
Ritchie  &  Pryor.  By  referring  to  the  paper  of 
that  date,  I  find  it  headed,  "  Richmond  Enquirer, 
published  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly,  by 
Ritchie,  Pryor,  &  Duunavant."  Whether  that  is 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Pryor,  who  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  will  inform  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  the  same  individual  ;  and  that  if  it  be 
my  privilege  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  House, 
after  the  gentleman  has  concluded  his  remarks, 
I  propose  to  submit  some  observations  in  reply. 

Mr.  FAENSWOETH.  I  supposed  that  it  was 
the  same  ;  but  not  having  the  pleasure  of  the 
gentleman's  acquaintance,  of  course  1  could  not 
speak  as  to  the  identity 

In   the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  May  G,  1856,  I 

find  this  article  also,  and  to  it  I  ask  the  attention 

of  the  House  : 

"  South  Carolina  and  the  Union. — Social  forms  so  widely 
differing  as  those  of  domestic  slavery  and  (attempted)  uni- 
versal liberty,  cannot  long  coexist  in  the  great  Republic  of 
Christendom.  They  cannot  be  equally  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  interests  society.  The  one  form  or  the  other  must  be 
very  wrong,  very  ill  suited  to  promote  the  quiet,  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  the  morality,  the  religion,  and  general  well- 
being  of  communities.  Uisunion  will  not  allay  excitement 
and  investigation,  much  less  beget  lasting  peace.  The  war 
between  the  two  systems  rages  everywhere,  and  wi 
tinue  to  rage  till  the  one  conquers  and  the  other  is  extermi- 
nated. If,  with  disunion,  we  could  have  '  the  all  and  end  all 
there,'  the  inducement  would  be  strong  to  attempt  it.  But 
such  a  measure  would  but  inspire  our  Kuropean  and  Amer- 
ican adversaries  with  additional  zeal,"  &c. 

Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  is  pretty  strong  irrepress- 
ible-coufltct  doctrine,  it  seems  to  me;  and  that, 
too,  coming  from  this  paper,  which  is,  I  believe, 
almost  universally  quoted  by  the  Democracy, 
especially  at  the  South,  as  their  organ.  Mr. 
Seward  never  uttered  irrepressible-conflict  doc- 
trine half  as  strong:  as  that. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  that  I  may  not 
find  it  necessary  to  recur  to  this  paper  again,  I 
refer  to  another  article  from  the  Enquirer,  dated 
July  21,  1857: 

"  The  Friends  of  the  South. — We  have  grown  tired  of  the 
idle  twaddle  of  the  secessionists  about  who  are  'friends  of 
the  South '  and  who  are  not,  A  small  clique  of  Southern  ex- 
tremists seem  to  regard  themselves  as  the  anointed  defend- 
ers of  the  rights  of  thousands  of  Southern  men ,  of  forty  times 
their  wealth  and  ability,  and  they  are  constantly  issuing 
hulls  of  excommunication  against  those  who  do  not  swear 
allegiance  to  their  rickety  platform.  From  some  obscure 
village  in  Georgia  or  South  Carolina, pronunciamientos  are  is- 
sued every  few  days  by  this  party,  full  of  wind  and  fury, 
'  but  signifying  nothing.'  They  appear  to  repeat  a  sort  of 
secession  formula  of  denunciation  every  morning,  beginning 
with  '  Accursed  be  the  American  Union,'  and  then  damning, 
in  detail,  all  its  joints,  tendons,  head,  feet,  &c,  &c. ,  &c. ,  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  the  excommunication  read  by  Dr.  Slop,  for 
the  edification  of  Uncle  Toby.  The  cardinal  leading  doctrine 
of  their  faith  is,  that  the  Union  should  be  dissolved  forth- 
with. They  seize  upon  and  magnify,  through  the  lens  of 
thoir  disunion  prejudices,  every  trivial  annoyance  into  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  disunion." 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  desire  to  say,  that  when  I 
avowed  my  connection  with  the  Enquirer,  in 
the  first  instance,  I  was  alluding  to  the  date 
which  the  gentleman  then  designated.  The  arti- 
cle which  he  just  read,  or  any  other  reflecting 
npon  the  doctrine  of  secession,  never  emanated 
from  my  pen,  and  was  never  published  by  my 
authority.  The  date  of  the  article  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded  was  subsequent  to  my 
connection  with  the  paper. 


Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  date  of  the  article 
is  July,  1857.  But  it  is  the  same  paper,  and  of 
course  I  am  commenting  upon  the  paper,  and 
not  upon  the  editor. 

Mr.  CLEMENS.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois be  kind  enough  to  inform  the  House  who 
were  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer  at  the  time  to 
which  he  refers? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  In  July,  1857,  I  find  the 
paper  headed,  "Richmond  Enquirer,  published 
daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly,  by  Ritchie  & 
Dunnavant." 

Mr.  PRY'OR.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
at  that  period  I  was  not  connected  with  that  pa- 
per, and  am  not  responsible  for  any  such  senti- 
ments. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  It  is  immaterial  to  me 
who  uttered  it.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
a  pretty  good  one. 

Now,  without  saying  more  in  regerd  to  the 
"  irrepressible  conflict,"  I  pasH  on  to  some  of  the 
other  questions  which  have  been  discussed  here. 
I  will,  however,  allude  to  a  speech,  delivered  in 
the  Senate  two  years  ago  this  winter,  by  Sena- 
tor Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  he 
gave  utterance  to  substantially  the  same  senti- 
ments, when  he  declared  that  sooner  or  later 
Slavery  would  extend  all  the  way  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  I  ask  gentlemen  if  that  does  not 
present  the  same  idea  of  irrepressible  conflict? 

But  a  great  ado  is  made  in  this  House  about 
Helper  and  his  book,  a  little  pamphlet  of  some 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  written  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Helper,  of  North  Carolina.  It 
seems  that  a  number  of  members  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  Senate,  have  in  some  way,  before  the 
issuing  of  this  book,  endorsed  it  in  advance. 
Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  I  am  not  going  to  bore  the 
House  by  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  doc- 
tiiues  of  that  book,  pro  or  con.  I  deny  the  au- 
thority of  any  member  of  this  House  to  put  me 
upon  trial  for  endorsing  that  book.  It  is  none  of 
their  business.  I  read  such  books  as  I  please, 
and  I  will  recommend  to  others  such  books  as  I 
please  ;  and  thank  G-od  w;  have  nothing  in  our 
part  of  the  country  that  will  not  stand  free  criti- 
cism and  free  discussion  and  a  free  press.  But  I 
propose,  as  a  set-off  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  arraigned  us  for  endorsing  the  Helper 
book — I  propose  to  put  the  Democratic  party 
upon  trial  for  endorsing  a  book  ten  times  worse. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  little  jewel  called  "  Black 
Diamonds,"  bound  in  black.  It  comprises  a 
series  of  letters  written  by  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Edward  A.  Pollard,  of  Virginia,  to  some  friend 
in  the  North,  denominated  "  My  dear  C."  Before 
I  proceed  to  read  any  portion  of  that  book,  I 
send  to  the  Clerk's  desk  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  Constitution,  published  in  this 
city,  and  request  the  Clerk  to  read  those  para- 
graphs which  I  have  marked. 

The  Clerk  read  the  extracts,  as  follows  : 

"  A  Great  Sensation  Book  for  the  Times. 
"  Black  Diamonds. 
"Characterized  by  the  press  as  the  most  powerful  defence 
of  Negro  Slavery  ever  written.  Stories  and  Sketches  of  South- 
ern Life  :  by  Edward  A.  Pollard,  of  Virginia.  This  work  has 
sold  so  rapidly,  especially  in  the  North,  that  a  second  edition, 
considerably  enlarged,  will  soon  be  called  for. 


"It  is  believed  that  in  the  present  agititation  of  the  Sla- 
on,  nothing  i  ould  be  mot  e  effective  and  appropri- 
ate than  ih'  semination  of  those  truthful  ami  vivid 
sketches  ol  skive  life  referred  to  above. 

"For  saying  this,  there  is  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
leading  of  public  opinion  in  the  country.    The  New 

York  /.'  a  I  recommends  that  the  book  should  be  read  by 
'rabid  Abolitionists  and  prejudiced  foreigners.'  De  Bow's 
excellent  Review  speaks  ol  it  as  '  defending  the  institution, 
rgnment,  from  the  assault  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  ;'  and  another  prominent  organ  of  Southern  opin- 
ion trusts  that  the  South,  with  respect  to  the  reception  of 
this  book,  ■  will  not  deserve  the  reproach  of  discouraging  the 
treatment  of  the  subjects  which  concern  it  n      I 

iw  will  be  found  some  criticisms  on  the  book,from 
presses  of  the  Onion,  showing  its  great  value  as 
a  defence  ol  the  Southern  institution  oi  Slavery  : 

•■  ■  Slave  Life  in  the  South. — In  general,  we  are  strongly 
to  mixing  up  special  questions  in  ethics  or  politics 
with  what  is  called  polite  literature.  *  *  *  Of  course, 
there  is  frequently  much  matter  of  pith  and  moment  in  the 
numerous  books  on  which  the  discussion  of  the  Slavery  ques- 
tion, in  all  or  a  few  of  its  aspects,  is  thrown  into  the  shape  of 
i  s.  Indeed,  there  are  some  that  touch  the 
subject  in  a  way  so  incidental  and  natural,  and  with  so  little 
of  a  partisan  disputatious  spirit,  that,  if  the  predisp 
against  them  be  once  overcome,  they  may  be  read  with 
equal  entertainment  and  instruction. 

■■  •  Among  the  last  product  ons  to  which  we  allude,  we  un- 
hesitatingly place  a  small  and  unpretending  volume,  being 
a  series  of  short  sketches  ot  slave  life  in  the  South,  in  the 
form  of  letters,  originally  addressed  by  the  author,  Edward 
A.  Pollard,  to  a  friend.' — New  Orleans  Delia,  (Editorial.) 

"  ■  Rabid  Abolitionists  and  prejudiced  foreigners  should 
read  this  book.  It  represents  slave  life  at  the  South  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  it  is  represented  by  Mis.  Stowe  and  other  parti- 
san writers,  who  view  it  omy"  through  the  medium  of  their 
passions  and  prejudices.  Mr.  Pollard,  Southerner  though  he 
be,  is  yet  far  from  being  a  bigoted  writer.  Fixed  as  are  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  he  is  too  candid  to  uphold 
any  ot  the  abuses  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  lor  this  reason 
that  we  recommend  his  book  to  persons  who  have  formed 
their  opinions  in  regard  to  it  without  the  benefit  of  personal 
rvation.'- — .V.  »•  l~<>,k  Herald. 

•■  ■  Mr.  Pollard  draws  pleasant  and  entertaining  pictures 
aright  side  of  slave  life.    Though  the  Northern  reader 
will  fiud  much  in  the  book  to  which  he  cannot  give  his  as- 
sent, he  will  find  it  interesting.' — New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer. 

"  ■  the  letters  are  written  in  a  dashing  off-hand  style,  and 
the  author  writes  on  Slavery  as  a  Virginian  might  be  ex- 
pected, show.ng  the  sunny  side  of  the  peculiar  institution.' — 
Bo&tun  Transcript. 

"  ■  An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  quite  in  a  new  and 
unafb  .  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  incidents  and 

character  as  pertaining  to  "  the  peculiar  institution."  ' — Bal- 
Sun. 

■■  •  I ..  j   are,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  life-like  delin- 
te  negro  ever  drawn  with  the  pen.     The  work  is 
I  on,  and,  on  its  first  publication  in  the 
form  of  detached  letters  to  a  Northern  frii  :  'ted  no 

little  attention,  and  must  have  effected  much  good  in  free-la- 
bor regions.  It  will  be  read  with  interest  at  theSouth,  also  ; 
and  we  trust  that  our  section  will  not  forever  deserve  the 
reproach  of  despising  its  own  literary  talent,  and  discourag- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  concern  it  most.' — 
Mobile  Register. 

"  ■  Black  Diamonds,  we  hear,  is  selling  rapidljT  in  the 
North,  and  we  are  persuaded  it  would  meet  with  equal  favor 
in  toe  South,  if  its  merits  were  known.' — Lynchburg  Vir- 
ginian. 

"  •  We  trust  this  little  volume  will  meet  with  a  wide  dis- 
semination, and  contribute  to  mollify  prejudices  against  do- 
mestic servitude,  as  it  exists  in  this  section  of  the  Union.'  " — 
Georgia  Telegraph. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  I  pro- 
pose to  read  from  this  precious  "jewel,"  as  it  is 
denominated  by  the  New  York  Herald,  a  few  ex- 
tracts. From  a  letter  in  this  book,  written  from 
South  Carolina,  in  1858,  Mr.  Pollard  says  : 

"  But  in  the  first  place,  my  dear  friend,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  your  judgment,  that  the  slave  trade  can- 
not be  reopened  by  us,  except  by  infraction  of  our  statute 
and  treaty  law.  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  com- 
merce in  African  labor  can  be  carried  on  under  the  permis- 
sion of  existing  laws.  Observe  that  the  African  may  be  im- 
ported of  his  own  will,  as  an  apprentice,  for  any  number  of 
years  ;  and  when  he  arrives  in  the  South,  what  is  there  to 


prevent  him  (although  you  say  he  cannot  alienate  his  liberty) 
from  accepting  inducements  to  live  in  bondage.  This,  I 
grant  you,  would  be  practically  the  reopening  of  the  African 

slave  trade  ;  but    where  exists  tin-  law  that   can   suppress   a 
trade  which  buys  labor,  not  liberty,  and  which  is  really,  in 
1,1  i»o, in  of  view,  conducted  on  the  basis  of  enfranchise- 
ment?   You  may  er-  this  may  be  an  evasion  of  the 

law  ;  and   I  will  Simply  answer,  that  you  will   find  that  it 

v  I)  often  becomes  necessary  t<>  <  \  the  letter  oi  the  law 

in  some  of  the  greatest  measures  of  social  happiness  and 
1'  iti  "tism. 

"  I  sincerely  believe,  dear  C,  that,  with  the  slave  trade 
movement  rests  in  a  measure  the  great  political  problem 
oi  the  day,  namely,  a  just  elevation  oi  the  general  condition 
oi  the  South,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Union." 

Thus  you  see,  by  this  paragraph,  the  senti- 
ments of  this  author,  and  they  are  endorsed  by 
the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  the  country. 
He  advocates  going  to  Africa,  seizing  upon  these 
poor,  deluded,  helpless  creatures,  gaining  their 
consent,  as  he  calls  it,  to  be  shipped  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  middle  passage  as  apprentices,  and  then 
after  they  get  them  here,  by  some  means  or 
other,  induce  them  to  live  in  perpetual  bondage.  He 
admits  that  it  is  an  evasion  and  infraction  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  justifies  it  upon 
the  necessity,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  case.  What 
more  does  he  say  ? 

"  The  proposition  to  reopen  the  slave  trade  may  be  most 
truly  characterized  as  a  measure  to  strengthen  and  elevate 
the  South  in  the  Union  ;  and  this  being  the  condition  of  the 
perpetuation  of  the  Union  to  us,  as  emphatically  a  conserv- 
ative po]  ey.  In  brief,  dear  C,  the  slave-trade  proposition 
means  Union  and  conservatism. 

"  The  policy  which  I  avow  is,  that  the  South  shall  secure 
t"  h  r'uelf  the  utmost  amount  of  prosperity,  and  strengthen 
herself  in  the  Union,  which,  as  sure  as  the  gentle  hasten- 
ings  on  of  time,  can  only  be  preserved  on  this  condition. 
This  policy,  then — the  only?  one  to  save  the  Union — even  if 
adopting  extremest  measures,  is  ever  the  truly  '  conserva- 
tive '  one. 

"  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  have  the  greatest  contempt 
for  that  time-serving  and  shallow  policy  ol  many  false  poli- 
ticians in  our  section,  wTho  decry  a  measure  of  Southern  pa- 
triotism in  order  to  conserve  ourparty  interests  in  the  North. 
I  refer  to  the  counsels  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians  who 
tell  us  that  our  party  alliance  at  the  North  will  be  hazarded 
by  free  discussion  at  the  South,  and  that  it  is  to  be  cemented 
by  our  abandonment  of  the  proposition  to  reopen  the  slave 
trade.  Now,  I  truly  honor  our  Democratic  allies  in  the 
North  ;  but,  as  a  Southerner.  I  am  not  disposed  (and  I  am 
sure,  dear  C,  for  one,  you  would  not  demand  of  me)  to 
sacrifice  to  their  prejudices  any  measure  of  domestic  policy 
which  it  is  at  once  our  right  and  our  paramount  duty  to 
decide  on  for  ourselves.  Was  the  South  to  yield  up  Kansas 
■  for  the  sake  of  party?  '  Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end? 
As  God  is  my  judge,  I  forswear  forever  this  false  policy  in 
the  South,  to  sacrifice  any  interest  of  hers  to  the  consolida- 
tion or  prestige  of  a  party." 

T  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  respond. 

Mr.  COBB.     I  will  do  it  always,  sir. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina,  whether  either  of  them 
endorses  these  sentiments  ? 

Mr.  MILES.  I  am  quite  willing  to  answer  the 
gentleman.  I  most  heartily,  utterly,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul,  deprecate  any  evasion  of 
any  law  of  the  land.  [Applause  from  the  gal- 
leries.] It  is  not  simply  as  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Constitution  or  paper  instruments,  or  com- 
pacts engrossed  on  parchment,  but  I  recognise, 
in  addition,  the  "  higher  law  "  of  sentiment  and 
of  honor,  that  compels  me  to  obey  the  Constitu- 
tion.    [Cries  of  "Good  I  "  and  applause.] 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH  The  gentleman  has 
answered  that  he  is  opposed  to  evading  or  viola- 
ting any  law.     I  ask  him  whether  he  is  in  favor 
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of  the  revival  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  repeal  of 
the  law  that  prevents  it? 

Mr.  MILES.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  Mr. 
Clerk,  that  I  am  in  faver  of  reopening  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  it  ? 

Mr.  MILES.  I  wish  to  speak  with  perfect 
frankness.  It  is  my  habit  to  do  so.  I  have  no 
disposition  ever  to  shrink  from  or  evade  a  ques- 
tion, or  to  state  my  position  with  the  least  ob- 
scurity. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  reopening  the  African  slave  trade.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  may  not  be,  at 
some  future  time,  in  favor  of  reopening  it ;  but  I 
am  prepared  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  laws  of 
the  land  forbid  our  engaging  in  that  traffic,  1  am 
utterly  opposed  to  evadiug  the  laws  or  violating 
them  in  any  shape  or  form.  [Applause  from  the 
galleries.]  With  respect  to  the  policy  of  reopen- 
ing the  Arrican  slave  trade,  it  is  useless  and 
futile  now  even  to  discuss  it.  I  believe  that  that 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Southern  people — even  of  that  portion  of  the 
Southern  people  who  occupy,  as  I  do,  the  highest 
State-rights  ground,  and  who  believe  that  it  is 
the  right  and  privilege  of  the  States  of  this  Con- 
federacy to  decide,  under  their  constitutional 
obligation,  what  is  best  for  their  interest,  and 
their  material  prosperity  and  advancement. 

There  is  no  sensible  man,  North  or  South,  who 
believes  that  we  can,  in  the  present  Union,  re- 
open the  African  slave  trade  legally.  And  I 
think  that  very  few  men  will  advocate  the  reopen- 
ing of  it  illegally.  I  am  certainly  not  one  of 
those  who  advocate  anything  illegal — anything 
that  is  not  perfectly  open,  aboveboard,  and  fair. 
That  is  my  position  on  the  question.  If  I  Have 
not  answered  the  gentleman  fully  and  frankly,  I 
desire  that  he  may  further  question  me,  and  I 
will  endeavor  to  do  so.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  gentleman  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  or  ol  any  modi- 
fication of  the  fugitive  slave  law  as  it  now  stands 
on  the  statute  book? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  come  to  that 
question  by-and-by.  [Hisses  from  the  Demo- 
cratic benches,  and  cries  of  "  Answer  now !  "]  I 
will  put  my  question  to  various  gentlemen  on 
my  left,  and  one  at  a  time.  When  they  get 
through  answering,  I  will  pursue  my  argument, 
and  come  to  this  question. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  I  hope  the  House  will  let  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  proceed  according  to  his 
own  plan.  He  commenced  with  my  colleague 
on  my  right,  [Mr.  Miles]  and  I  now  ask  leave 
to  respond  to  his  inquiry. 

I  hold  the  act  of  1820,  which  has  branded  the 
slave  trade  as  piracy,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
a  blot  upon  our  statute  book,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  expunged ;  but  I  know  of  no  party  in  the 
South  which  is  in  favor  of  agitating  that  ques- 
tion, with  a  view  of  having  that  law,  or  the  act 
of  1819,  repealed.  As  to  the  latter,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  that  it  is  unconstitutional ; 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  agitating  the  question, 
nor  do  I  know  of  any  party  in  the  South,  or  any 
considerable  number  of  gentlemen  of  the  Demo- 


cratic party,  or  of  any  other  party,  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  agitation  of  that  question,  with  a 
view  of  repealing  the  anti-slave-trade  laws.  As 
to  whether  I  would  be  in  favor  of  reopening  the 
trade,  in  the  event  that  this  Confederacy  should 
be  dissolved,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  the  gentleman  now  wants  an  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  simply  desire  an  an- 
swer, if  the  gentleman  sees  fit  to  give  it,  whether 
he  endorses  the  sentiment  of  this  book  in  favor 
of  a  reopening  of  the  slave  trade?  I  am  not  ask- 
ing the  gentleman  whether  he  is  in  favor  of  eva- 
ding the  law,  but  whether  he  endorses  the  senti- 
ments of  this  book,  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  the 
slave  trade  by  law  ? 

Mr.  BONHAM.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  It  is  quite 
impracticable.  I  do  not  know  what  we  might 
do  if  we  were  out  of  the  Confederacy.  That  is 
another  question.  I  have  no  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  none  what- 
ever. But  I  wish  to  say,  as  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  said,  and  some  bills  of  indictment 
have  been  found  in  the  South  against  those  who 
are  said  to  have  violated  the  laws,  that  I  do  not 
not  stand  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  endorses 
the  violation  of  any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the 
country.     Is  that  explicit? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Perfectly  so.  I  want, 
now,  to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, [Mr.  McRae,]  who  addressed  the  House  the 
other  day,  whether  he  endorses  the  sentiments 
of  this  book  or  not?  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  a  response  to  my  interroga- 
tory. 

Mr.  McRAE.  Mr.  Clerk,  I  thought  that,  in  the 
remarks  which  I  made  to  the  House  a  few  days 
since,  my  opinion  and  my  position  upon  this 
question  were  so  distinctly  stated,  that  they 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  I  said,  sir,  that  I 
was  in  favor,  as  an  individual,  of  reopening  the 
slave  trade.  I  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  that 
was  not  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
Mississippi,  or  in  any  other  Southern  State  that 
I  knew  of.  I  stated  that  there  were  gentlemen 
who  entertained  opinions  similar  to  mine  on  this 
question,  and  that,  so  far  as  mine  were  individ- 
ually concerned,  I  did  not  fear  to  express  them 
here  or  elsewhere. 

Now,  I  have  to  repeat  that,  while  this  is  my 
individual  position,  it  is  not  the  position  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or 
of  any  other  State  that  I  know  of.  That  is  what 
I  have  to  state  upon  that  point. 

I  have  to  say  this,  further,  that  I  am  a  man  of 
law  and  of  order,  and  I  am  for  a  faithful  obser- 
vance and  execution  of  the  laws,  as  they  now 
stand,  against  the  reopening  of  this  traffic.  I  am 
in  favor  of  enforcing  the  laws  as  they  now  stand, 
but  I  consider  them  unconstitutional  and  bad 
laws  ;  law3  which  are  oppressive  to  the  South  ; 
laws  which  take  away  from  the  Southern  States 
their  equality  in  this  Onion  in  reference  to  their 
labor  system,  so  far  as  its  supply  is  concerned. 
And  where  there  are  bad  laws,  I  am  for  their 
repeal ;  but  while  they  are  laws  on  the  statute 
book,  not  yet  adjudicated  by  the  courts  to  be 
unconstitutional,  I  am  in  favor  of  their  obser- 


ai  opposed  to  all  evasions  of  them.     Is 
that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.     Entirely  so,  Mr.  Clerk. 

Mr.  McRAE.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question,  and  I  put  it  honestly  and  fairly. 
Will  he  say  that  the  Southern  States,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  labor  system  and  its  supply,  are  on 
a  perfect  equality  witli  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  with  these  laws  against  them? 

.Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  and  all  other  questions 
that  have  been  propounded  to  me,  before  I  take 
my  seat.  I  would  like  now  to  have  an  answer 
to  niy  inquiry  from  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  Crawford.] 

Mr.  McRAE.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  understand 
him  as  declining  to  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Not  at  all ;  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  diverted  from  my  purpose  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  McRAE.  I  do  not  wish  the  gentleman  to 
answer  it  now.  I  only  put  the  question.  It  is 
a  fair  one.  In  fairness  answer  me;  as  in  fair- 
ness I  have  answered  you. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  this  much  more,  that  it  is 
useless  for  any  gentleman  to  rise  upon  this  floor 
and  undertake  to  fix  upon  the  Democratic  party 
the  responsibility  of  advocating  the  reopening  of 
the  slave  trade.  Those  of  us  who  have  taken 
that  position  in  Mississippi  have  taken  the 
ground  distinctly  that  they  did  not  mean  to 
make  it  a  party  issue,  or  to  commit  any  party 
to  it. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  am  very  much  of  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  that, 
by  a  fair  construction  of  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  party  thus  far,  it  can  be  fixed  upon 
the  Democratic  party,  or  upon  any  national  or- 
ganization, that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  revival  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  it  can  be  just  as  fairly 
charged  upon  them,  as  it  can  be  charged  upon 
the  Republican  party  that  they  endorse  the  acts 
of  Johu  Brown  ;  yes,  and  with  much  more  pro- 
priety. 

.Mr.  McRAE.  I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  I  be- 
lieve I  am  the  only  member  from  the  State  of 
Mississippi  who  entertains  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  in  reference  to  the  reopening  of  the 
slave  trade.  But,  sir,  I  am  one  of  the  men  who 
sustain  Slavery  in  all  its  phases.  I  believe  that 
in  that  institution  we  have  the  highest  type  of 
civilization. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  now  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  McRae.] 
I  understand  him  to  ask  me  if  the  South  are 
upon  an  equality  with  the  North,  while  these 
laws  are  upon  the  statute  book  forbidding  the 
importation  of  Africans  as  slaves.  Sir,  in  the 
North  we  have  no  such  trade.  Our  labor  in  the 
North  is  free  labor.  You  in  the  South  may  have 
your  free  labor  also.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  are  not  on  an  equality  with 
the  North  in  reference  to  labor,  because  they  may 
not  import  slaves?  Why,  sir,  they  have  already 
four  million  slaves  in  the  slave  States.  By  what 
right,  then,  can  you  claim  that  there  has  not 
been  an  equality  between  the  North  and  the 
South  upon  the  question  of  labor?     Why,  sir, 


should  they  have  this  extraordinary  right ;  this 
special,  unnatural  right;  this  right  of  carrying 
on  a  trade  which  was  declared  by  our  fathers  to 
be  piracy ;  the  right  to  go  to  the  shores  of  Afri- 
ca, and  buy,  or  by  violence  seize,  import,  and 
place  upon  their  fields,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  do  their  labor  as  slaves?  I  do  not  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  when  he  says  that  they 
are  not  upon  an  equality  with  the  North  in  every 
respect.     What  does  the  gentleman  mean  ? 

Mr.  McRAE.  I  will  explain  by  putting  the 
question  in  another  shape.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pass  a  law 
forbidding  the  migration  of  free  labor  to  your 
section  of  the  country,  would  you  consider  that 
a  fair  law?  Would  you  consider  it  putting  your 
section  upon  an  equality  with  the  other  sec- 
tions ?  Would  you  consider  that  a  fair  law,  which 
prohibits  your  getting  additional  labor? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting a  question  which  supposes  a  case  that  could 
never  exist. 

Mr.  McRAE.  Yes,  sir,  it  could ;  because  the 
Constitution  declares  that  Congress  shall  not, 
prior  to  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importa- 
tion of  persons  into  the  country.  Now,  we  have 
laws  upon  the  statute  book  prohibiting  the  mi- 
gration or  importation  of  slaves  ;  but  suppose 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  mi- 
gration of  all  persons,  would  he  not  consider  it 
a  stroke  at  the  labor  system  and  the  power  of  the 
Northern  section,  to  prevent  their  increasing  in 
population,  wealth,  and  resources? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Bat  such  a  law  would 
bear  upon  all  sections  alike.  It  is  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  Congress  has  no  authority,  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  any  other  right,  to  pass  a 
law  which  shall  forbid  the  migration  of  any  class 
of  laborers  to  a  particular  section. 

Mr.  McRAE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
admission  ;  that  is  just  my  position.  I  say  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  author- 
ity to  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of 
persons. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  law  forbidding  the 
African  slave  trade  is  a  universal  law,  which  ap- 
plies to  every  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  to  the  section  of  Mississippi.  That  is  the 
difference.  The  gentleman  puts  to  me  a  question 
whether  we  would  have  a  right  to  deprive  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  United  States  of  the  labor 
which  they  derive  from  the  migration  of  foreign- 
ers to  their  soil.  I  say  there  is  no  such  author- 
ity anywhere  under  the  Constitution  for  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  law.  Laws  must  be  general.  They 
must  apply  to  every  section  of  the  country.  The 
gentleman  says,  suppose  we  should  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  the  migration  of  free  laborers  into  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  reply  to  that,  that 
the  different  sections  of  the  Union  would  not 
then  be  equal.  But  if  a  law  were  passed  prohib- 
iting the  migration  into  any  part  whatever  of  the 
United  States,  then  all  sections  would  be  upon 
an  equality,  would  they  not?  Practically  they 
would,  and  theoretically  they  would.  At  the 
present,  the  free  laborers  of  Germany,  Ireland, 
England,  Scotland,  and  every  other  country,  can 
come  without  restraint  to  this  country,  and  they 


are  as  much  at  liberty  to  land  at  New  Orleans  as 
at  New  York,  if  they  so  please,  so  far  as  any  law 
of  Congress  is  concerned. 

I  have  answered  the  questions  put  to  me  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  inquired  of 
me  if  I  thought  all  sections  of  the  country  were 
upon  an  equality.  But  in  so  far  as  I  have  already 
answered  it,  I  have  dealt  with  it  as  a  dry  legal 
proposition,  leaving  out  of  view  the  great  moral 
question  involved  in  this  African  slave  trade  ;  but 
when  you  put  in  comparison  the  migration  of 
free  persons  for  the  free  labor  of  the  North  with 
the  importation  of  Africans  for  the  slave  labor  of 
the  South,  a  moral  question  arises,  overshadow- 
ing in  importance  all  questions  of  Constitution 
or  laws. 

Mr.  McRAE.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman's 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  question  of  morality. 
We  were  simply  discussing  the  question  of  le- 
gality. The  gentleman,  however,  misunderstood 
me  in  reference  to  the  migration  of  free  persons 
to  only  one  portion  of  the  country.  I  intended 
to  make  the  proposition  a  general  one.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Congress  is  authorized  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  migration  of  persons  into  the 
Northern  States  ;  but  I  did  not  put  the  question 
in  its  moral  phase  at  all.  When  that  comes  up 
fairly,  if  it  ever  shall  come  up — and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  introduce  it,  for  it  presents  a  question 
upon  which  there  is  a  divided  sentiment  at  the 
South — I  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Crawford,]  to  whom  I  propound- 
ed a  question,  rose  a  moment  since ;  I  will  now 
hear  him. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman's  question  again. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  It  was,  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  endorsed  the  doctrine  of 
the  book  from  which  I  have  read,  in  reference  to 
the  revival  of  the  African  slave  trade. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  have  never  read  the  book 
at  all. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  My  question  is,  are  you 
in  favor  of  reopening  the  African  slave  trade  ? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Under  a  particular  state 
of  circumstances,  I  announce  that  I  would  be. 
At  the  present  time,  I  am  opposed  to  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  African  slave  trade ;  and  so  is  the 
Democratic  party  of  Georgia.  There  are  circum- 
stances, as  I  stated  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  in  which  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it ; 
but  at  present  I  am  not,  nor  is  my  party.  And 
I  may  say  the  same  in  reference  to  the  Opposi- 
tion party. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  have  been  asked  by 
several  gentlemen  upon  my  left,  whether  I  en- 
dorsed the  doctrine  of  the  Helper  book.  I  will 
say  here  that  I  have  not  read  the  entire  book. 
I  never  saw  a  copy  of  it  until  I  came  to  this 
House  the  present  session.  I  have  looked  at 
some  pages  of  the  book,  and,  in  so  far  as  any 
passages  of  it  can  be  fairly  construed  into  the 
advocacy  of  servile  insurrections,  a  raid  upon 
the  slave  States,  or  the  encouraging  of  the  slaves 
to  a  violent  resistance  of  their  masters,  I  do  not 
endorse  the  Helper  book. 

Mr.  REAGAN.     Do  you  endorse  so  much  of 


that  book  as  recommends  the  slaves  to  rise 
against  their  masters,  and  the  non-slaveholding 
whites  to  organize  themselves  against  the  slave- 
holders, and  proscribe  them  politically  and  so- 
cially ? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  1  want  to  say  to  the 
I  gentleman,  that  were  I  a  resident  of  a  slave  State, 
regarding  Slavery  as  I  now  do,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  would,  if  I  could,  advocate  an  enlightenment 
of  the  non-slaveholders  of  my  section  to  their 
.  true  interests,  whatever  they  might  be.  But  I 
t  would  not  advocate  nor  encourage  a  resistance 
of  the  laws,  nor  the  use  of  violence  by  non- 
slaveholders  against  the  slaveholders,  nor  incul- 
cate any  doctrine  which  would  lead  to  insurrec- 
tion ;  but  I  should  advocate  and  inculcate  such 
doctrines  and  teachings  as  would  lead  to  a  peace- 
ful emancipation.  So  far  as  I  have  read  the 
Helper  book,  I  do  not  think  the  passages  which 
have  been  quoted  here  have  been  fairly  con- 
strued ;  yet  I  must  say,  in  fairness,  that  there 
are  some  passages  in  this  work  in  which  I  do 
not  concur  in  any  event.  There  are  some  pas- 
sages which  are  badly  expressed,  and  cannot  be 
justified;  but  in  so  far  as  the  book  endorses  the 
doctrines  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  language  it 
quotes ;  in  so  far  as  it  quotes  and  endorses 
Washington  and  Madison  and  Mason  and  Lee 
and  Henry  and  Pinckney,  and  other  great  lights 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Constitution,  i"  endorse 
the  book. 

And  here  allow  me  to  remark,  Mr.  Clerk,  that 
the  very  passages  to  which  gentlemen  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  House  have  taken  exception, 
and  have  most  severely  criticised,  are  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  advocacy  of  the  Douglas  doc- 
trine of  "  unfriendly  legislation."  Helper,  in  his 
book,  recommends  that  the  non-slaveholders  of 
the  South  shall  organize  into  a  party,  and  legis- 
late against  Slavery.  He  recommends  them  to 
tax  each  slaveholder  so  much  a  head  for  his 
slaves.  That  is  the  very  argument  that  Douglas 
has  used  time  and  again,  in  reference  to  Slavery 
in  the  Territories ;  and  he  illustrated  his  argu- 
ment, as  you  all  remember,  by  instancing  the 
case  of  liquor  being  imported  into  a  Territory 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  He  says 
the  people  of  a  Territory  may  tax  it,  and  so  legis- 
late against  it  as  to  make  the  importation  worth- 
less, and  to  drive  it  out.  And  so  he  says  they 
may  do  in  reference  to  Slavery.  Helper  recom- 
mends to  the  slave  States  what  Douglas  says  the 
Territories  may  practice  with  perfect  propriety — 
unfriendly  legislation!  Now,  if  there  is  any 
Douglas  man  upon  this  floor,  who  thinks  that 
my  criticism  is  not  fair  in  comparing  his  doctrine 
to  that  of  the  Helper  book,  let  him  rise  in  his 
place  and  take  exception  to  my  position. 

Mr.  FOUKE.  I  will  not  avail  myself  of  the 
gentleman's  invitation,  but  if  I  can  get  the  floor 
after  him  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  So  far  a3  Slavery  in 
the  States  is  concerned — and  I  speak  for  myself, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  McRae] 
said  he  spoke  for  himself,  and  do  not  throw  the 
responsibility  upon  my  party  at  all — so  far  as 
Slavery  in  the  States  is  concerned,  I  say  I  do  not 
believe  that  Congress  has  the  constitutional  au- 


thority  to  legislate  against  it.  I  do  not  beliere 
I  have,  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  any  right,  politi- 
cally, to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  nor  have  I  any 
right  to  advocate,  advise,  or  engage  in  a  war 
upon  the  rights  or  property  of  the  citizens  of  the 
slaveholding  States,  or  any  others.  I  never  held 
to  that  doctrine,  nor  is  there  a  man  in  my  dis- 
trict who  holds  to  any  such  doctrine.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  one. 

Mr.  MILKS.  I  must  say  to  the  gentleman,  that 
I  hear  li is  remark  with  absolute  amazement.  It 
•was  ouly  this  morning  I  saw  the  copy  of  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  to  Governor  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  by  a  prominent  gentleman  in  Chicago, 
in  which  he  assured  Governor  Wise  that  he 
knew  the  fact  that  some  Abolitionists  in  Chicago 
were  positively  in  correspondence  with  Aboli- 
tionists in  Ohio  and  the  New  England  States,  to 
organize  a  considerable  body  of  men  to  proceed 
to  Virginia  to  rescue  John  Brown,  and  yet  the 
gentleman  says  that  there  is  not  a  single  person 
in  his  district  who  would  advocate,  advise,  or 
engage  in  a  war  against  the  rights  or  property 
of  the  citizens  of  a  slaveholding  State. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
the  name  of  the  writer  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  MILES.  I  do  not  know  who  he  is;  and 
if  I  did,  I  would  not  give  it,  for  I  presume  the 
letter  was  confidential.  I  repeat  again,  that  the 
gentleman's  statement  is  amazing ;  and  when  he 
said  that  not  one  citizen  of  Chicago  would  be  in 
favor  of  making  a  raid  into  a  slave  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  institution  of  Slavery, 
I  could  but  mention  what  came  to  my  knowledge 
this  morning. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  That  is  the  always  the 
way.  When  they  ask  us  questions,  and  we  an- 
swer them,  they  get  up  and  deny  that  we  answer 
them  truly  and  fairly.  When  I  ask  them  ques- 
tions, and  they  answer  them  promptly  and  with 
fairness,  you  hear  no  such  denial  from  us.  When 
they  put  questions  to  us,  and  we  answer  them, 
they  say.  "  that  is  only  to  lull  us." 

Mr.  MILES.  I  did  not  impute  any  motives  to 
the  gentleman ;  but  when  he  made  the  remark 
that,  in  his  belief — and  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
conscientious  in  it — there  was  not  one  citizen 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  who  would  sympathize 
actively  in  any  raid  upon  a  slave  State,  I  thought 
it  fair  and  legitimate  for  me  to  mention  the  fact 
that  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Governor  Wise,  from  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Chicago,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  knew  that 
there  were  citizens  of  Chicago  who  were  willing 
to  combine  with  citizens  of  Ohio  and  New  Eng- 
land to  make  a  violent  irruption  upon  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  John 
Brown. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  It  may  be  that  some 
such  letter  has  been  written  to  Governor  Wise, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  thou- 
sand hoaxes  that  have  been  played  on  Governor 
Wise. 

I  wish  now  to  proceed  with  Black  Diamonds, 
and  it  comes  in  here  very  well  in  connection 
with  John  Brown.  In  letter  ten  of  this  book, 
written  from  Washington  city,  in  1858,  he  speaks 
of  the  raid  of  William  Walker  into  Nicaragua,  in 


connection  with  the  extension  of  what  he  calls 
"the  institution  of  the  South."  He  asks  this 
question  : 

•■  Shall  Hi''  institution,  which  has  built  up  the  commerce 
ami  industry  of  such  large  portions  of  thf  civilized  world, 

i  his  so  identified  itsell  with  tin'  progress  of  the  age,  tl 
is  so  beneficent  to  aational  strength  and  character,  that  se- 
the  bulwarks  <>f  so  vat  -m.   that   inspires 

with  independence,  refines  the  soul,  ami  nourishes  a  grace- 
ful pride;  shall  an  institution  at  once  so  powerful  and  so 
polish  ■  ext  ii'  •  "ii,  "i'  shall  it  continue  to 

flourish  and  gather  strength  and  beneficence  in  the  coming 
time? 

■  i  >ne  step  toward  the  accomplishment  tiny,  one 

uce  toward  the  rearing  of  that  great  Southern  empire 

whose  seat  is  eventually  to  be  in  Central   America,  and 

whose  boundaries  are  to  on  close  the  Gull  oi  M'  sico,  was  the 

memorable-expedition  of  William  Walker  to  Nicaragua,  in- 

there  by  one  of  its  revolutionary  chiefs. 

"  The  objects  of  that  expenition,  my  dear  C,  were  for  a 
long  time  extensively  misunderstood.  They  are  now  being 
apprehended  by  the  Northern  people;  they  were  long  ago 
appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  South.  It  was  to  found,  in 
>rious  land  of  promise,  the  institutions  of  the  South,  to 
extend  them  to  other  inviting  countries  of  Spanish  America, 
and,  unthe  doubly-secured  foundation  of  these  institutions, 
and  of  military  ideas  of  government,  to  build  up  the  great 
tropica]  Empire  of  America. 

"  This  great  idea,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  was  conceived 
in  its  fullness  by  William  Walker.  Regardless  of  the  clamors 
oi  the  world,  he  pursued,  in  reserve,  though  with  a  burning 
spirit,  the  single  object,  to  which  he  devoted  fortune,  life, 
and  honor.  And  while  that  world  was  regarding  his  expe- 
dition as  a  short-sighted  and  rapacious  conquest,  a  mere 
raid,  a  vulgar  seizure  of  a  nation's  territory,  he,  in  secret, 
had  undertaken  one  of  the  grandest  schemes  ever  set  afoot 
in  the  western  world. 

•■  Crushed  may  be  all  the  aspirations  of  one  individual. 
But  the  idea  of  empire  conceived  by  an  unfortunate  leader 
can  never  die  from  the  hearts  of  the  South.  Ever  perpet- 
i  ii  !  and  ever  living,  it  will  seek  its  accomplishment  on 
and  on,  perse veringly,  and  at  the  last  irresistibly.  This, 
dear  C,  is  a  serious  truth  ;  and  the  American  people  of  all 
sections,  of  all  countries,  and  of  both  continents,  might  as 
well  accept  the  manifest  destiny  of  a  great  slave  southern 
empire  in  the  tropics  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

••  We  have  the  strange,  prophetic  words  of  Walker  himself, 
when  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  indicating  the  end,  and 
prompting  the  Southern  heart  to  its  consummation.  These 
words,  dear  C,  I  recite  as  those  of  a  man,  who,  whatever 
the  errors  of  the  head,  was  yet  a  hero  in  his  heart  : 

"  '  In  such  a  war  as  they  are  now  waging  against  us,  there 
can  be  but  one  result.  They  may  destroy  my  whole  force — 
a  circumstance  I  deem  almost  or  quite  impossible  ;  they  may 
kill  every  American  now  in  Nicaragua  ;  but  the  seed  is  sown, 
and  not  all  the  forces  of  Spanish  America  can  prevent  the 
fruit  from  coming  to  maturity.  The  more  savage  the  nature 
of  the  war  they  wage  against  us,  the  more  certain  the  result, 
the  more  terrible  the  consequences.  I  may  not  live  to  see  the 
end,  but  I  feel  that  my  countrymen  will  not  permit  the  re- 
sult to  be  doubtful.  I  know  that  the  honor  and  the  interests 
of  the  great  country  which,  despite  of  the  foreign  service  I 
am  engaged  in,  I  still  love  to  call  my  own,  are  involved  in 
the  present  struggle.  That  honor  must  be  preserved  invio- 
late, and  those  interests  must  be  jealously  maintained. 
Nothing  but  our  own  sense  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  we  are 
engaged  in,  and  of  its  importance  to  the  country  of  our  birth, 
has  enabled  us  to  struggle  on  as  far  as  we  have  done.  We 
may  perish  in  the  work  we  have  undertaken,  and  our  cause 
may  be  for  a  time  lost ;  but  if  we  fall,  we  feel  it  is  in  the 
path  of  honor.  And  what  is  life,  or  what  is  success,  in  com- 
parison with  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  duty, 
and  of  having  co-operated,  no  matter  how  slightly,  in  the 
cause  of  improvement  and  progress  ?  ' 

"  Beautiful,  glorious  words  !  They  are  the  words  of  South- 
ern heroism — uttered  by  a  hero,  and  uttered  by  him  when 
the  storm  was  beating  darkest  around  the  pathway  he  was 
then  treading,  and  where  his  countrymen  will  seek  his  foot- 
steps among  the  bloodstains  of  the  battle  lield.     *    *    * 

"  Turn  we,  for  a  moment,  dear  C,  to  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  thrilling  language  of  soul-greatness  that  I  have 
just  quoted.  How  noble,  heroic,  and  transcendental,  the 
sentiment  that  can  hold  life  and  personal  success  in  such  lit- 
timation!  How  eloquent,  indeed,  of  that  high  and 
ravishing  enthusiasm  which  impels,  animates,  and  sustains 
the  noble  and  chivalous  leaders  of  progress  everywhere; 
which  is  superior  to  success  ;  which  is  nobiy  careless  of  hu- 
man criticism ;  and  which  is  its  own  reward,  whether  it 
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leaves  its  memorial  nf  greatness  in  the  splendid  monuments 
of  fortune,  or  in  the  nameless  grave  of  self-devotion. 

'•Truly  yours,  E.  A.  P. 

"  lb  D.  M.  C,  Esq.,Xew  Turk. 

Here  we  have  William  Walker  and  his  party, 
who  were  engaged  in  a  piratical  raid  upon  a 
neighboring  and  friendly  nation,  endorsed  by  the 
Washington  Constitution,  by  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, by  the  New  York  News,  and  by  a  whole  host 
of  Democratic  papers,  whose  endorsements  have 
been  read  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  COBB.  I  am  a  Democrat.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman let  me  speak  for  my  constituents  upon 
that  subject?  I  deprecated  the  movement  of 
William  Walker  on  every  stump  in  my  State. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH."  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  when  he 
speaks  against  William  Walker,  he  speaks  for 
the  State  of  Alabama.  If  I  recollect  aright,  when 
this  subject  was  under  discussion  two  years  ago, 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  Congress  from 
his  section  of  the  country,  and  especially  from 
the  State  of  Alabama,  endorsed  the  act  of  Wil- 
liam Walker  entirely. 

Mr.  COBB.  1  deprecated  the  movement  all 
along,  and  I  know  of  no  member  from  Alabama 
except  one  who  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  FARN.sWORTH.  This  book  does  endorse 
the  raid  of  William  Walker,  and  it  is  endorsed 
by  the  Washington  Constitution,  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  other  leading  Democratic  organs. 

Mr.  BONHAM.  Who  did  the  New  York  Her- 
ald support  for  President  at  the  last  election? 

Mr.  FARNSWNRTH.  The  Herald  has  been 
the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  Buchanan  since  his  elec- 
tion. 

This  book  calls  William  Walker  a  hero,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party  on  this  floor 
and  in  the  Senate  called  William  Walker  a  hero  ; 
he  has  been  so  represented  at  the  South  ;  he  has 
been  feted  and  feasted,  he  has  been  exalted  and 
almost  deified  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
for  this  raid  which  he  made  upon  a  friendly  na- 
tion, with  which  we  were  at  peace 

Mr.  COBB.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  that 
that  expedition  of  Walker  was  conceived  in  New 
York,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  men  who 
went  with  him  went  from  the  North  ? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  have  not  heard  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  I  cannot  yield  farther, 
or  I  shall  never  get  through,  and  I  know  the 
disposition  of  the  House  to  proceed  to  a  ballot. 
Mr.  LAMAR.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment  ? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  if  he  will  not  occupy  too 
much  time. 

Mr.  LAMAR.  I  will  not  do  so.  I  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Clerk,  for  myself,  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  not  pursuing  a  course  of  argument  which  is 
fair — certainly,  he  is  pursuing  one  more  inge- 
nious than  fair.  I  desire  to  say,  sir,  and  in  this  I 
speak  only  for  myself,  not  for  my  State,  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  reopening  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  filibus- 
tering. But  I  desire  to  give  the  gentleman  the 
entire  benefit  of  his  whole  argument.  Now,  for 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  will  suppose  that 


the  South  does  wish  to  reopen  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  she  does  view  with  some  complacency 
Walker's  irruption  into  Nicaragua.  I  say  that, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  suppose  all  that, 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  there  is  in  that  view 
of  the  case  any  attack  upon  the  North  ?  Does 
the  bringing  of  negroes  from  Africa  into  the 
South  upheave  the  bosom  of  Northern  society, 
or  threaten  the  existence  of  her  institutions? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.     Mr.  Clerk 

Mr.  LAMAR.  Just  one  moment  longer,  sir. 
Here  are  two  sections — one,  the  North,  making 
a  direct  attack  upon  the  other,  (I  care  not  what 
you  call  it,)  and  attempting  to  surround  it  with 
a  cordon  of  free  States,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  subverting  and  annihilating  its  domestic  in- 
stitutions; the  other  seeking  colonization  and 
empire  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the 
rights  or  interests  of  a  single  freeman  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  You  need  not  make 
disclaimers.  I  was  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
when  your  great  leader,  William  H.  Seward,  an- 
nounced that  startling  programme  of  Anti-Sla- 
very sentiment  and  action  against  the  South — 
against  a  people  whom  he  is  bound  by  all  the 
obligations  which  honor  can  impose  to  love  and 
protect ;  a  programme  that  fell  with  stunning  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
country ;  when  he  declared  that  as  soon  as  this 
Administration  passed  away,  this  Anti-Slavery 
sentiment  would  get  possession  of  the  machinery 
of  the  Government ;  that  it  would  wield  this  en- 
ginery to  the  overthrow  and  extinction  of  South- 
ern institutions  ;  that  it  would  remodel  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  order  that  its  decisions  should 
no  longer  confirm  to  us  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  ;  and,  sir, 
in  his  exultation,  he  exclaimed — for  I  heard  him 
myself — that  he  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there 
would  not  be  the  foot-print  of  a  single  slave  upon 
this  continent.  And  when  he  uttered  this  atro- 
cious sentiment,  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  his 
pale,  thin  face,  furrowed  by  the  lines  of  thought 
and  evil  passions,  kindled  with  malignant  tri- 
umph, and  his  eyes  glowed  and  glared  upon 
Southern  Senators  as  though  the  fires  of  hell 
were  burning  in  his  heart.  [Applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Mr.  Clerk,  God  grant 
that  I,  too,  may  see  the  day  when  no  foot-print 
of  a  slave  shall  curse  the  soil  of  Anerica. 
Mr.  ASIIMORE.  You  will  never  see  it. 
Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  So  far  as  that  senti- 
ment is  concerned,  every  patriot  should  love  and 
venerate  it.  It  was  uttered  by  George  Washing- 
ton, who  declared  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, his  vote  should  never  be  wanting  to  bring 
about  that  state  of  things.  That  is  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  hoped.  That  was  the  sentiment  of 
Madison,  and  of  nearly  all  the  fathers.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  men  who  created  this  glo- 
rious Republic.  And  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi mistakes  the  inspired  light  which  ema- 
nates from  the  altar  of  the  most  high  God  for 
the  fires  of  hell.  That,  sir,  is  the  conflict  which 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  Sir, 
I  endorse  that  sentiment.  But,  by  that,  I  do  not 
endorse  John  Brown's  raid,  nor  Helper's  book.    I 
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should  be  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  hear  any  man  in 
my  section  of  the  country  Bay  thai  hf  did  not 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  last  slave 
shall  be  rid  oi'  his  shackles  in  America. 

A  Member.     That  d  •  ty  will  n e  v  e  r  c  o me. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  And  that  this  glorious 
country  may  repose  in  peace  and  prosperity — 
truly, 

"  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brnve." 

Mr.  REAGAN.  1  ask  the  gentleman  to  allow 
me  a  word  right  here. 

Mr.  FA  RNSWORTH.  No,  excuse  me  ;  I  shall 
never  get  through,  if  I  yield  further.  But  right 
here,  Mr.  Clerk,  as  I  have  been  asked  in  regard 
to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  1  am  perfectly  willing, 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  answer.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  other  day,  in  a  speech  upon  this 
floor,  declared  that  the  Republican  party  in  Illi- 
nois refused  to  catch  fugitive  slaves.  He  said 
theylett  that  work  for  the  Democrats  to  do;  that 
the  Republicans  call  it  the  dirly  work  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  that  the  Democratic  party 
in  Illinois  were  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  dirty 
work.  Sir,  he  spoke  truly  when  he  said  that. 
But,  sir,  when  the  Republicans  of  Illinois  say 
they  will  join  in  no  hue  and  cry  for  catching 
men  and  women  on  their  way  from  Slavery,  they 
do  not  thereby  say  that  they  will  stand  out  in 
resistance  to  the  law.  But  they  will  leave  the 
dirty  work  of  catching  slaves  to  the  Democrats. 
I  would  like  to  ask  any  Southern  man  in  this 
House  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  turn  out 
and  catch  a  fugitive  slave  for  anybody  ? 

A  Member.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCLERNAND.  I  ask  my  colleague 
whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  execution  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  believe  that  in  some 
portions  of  the  lower  section  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, sometimes  known  as  Egypt,  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  catching  black  men,  and,  instead  of 
waiting  for  advertisements  for  runaway  slaves, 
they  put  them  in  jail,  and  advertise  for  runaway 
masters. 

Mr.  LOGAX.  I  represent  that  portion  of 
southern  Illinois  called  Egypt,  and  when  any 
man  asserts  that  the  people  of  Egypt  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  fugitive  slaves  contrary  to 
law,  he  says  what  is  wholly  false. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  remark  of  the  gen- 
tleman is  wholly  gratuitous.  I  have  not  said 
that  they  have  done  anything  in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  LOGAX.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to 
say  they  had  taken  men  out  of  the  State  in  vio- 
lation of  aw. 

Mr. FARNSWORTH.     I  have  not  so  stated. 

Mr.  LOGAX.     Now,  just  one  word. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Excuse  me,  if  you 
please.  I  said  that  in  some  portions  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  as  I  heard  through  the  newspapers, 
at  Jonesboro',  I  believe,  or  in  the  neighborhood, 
certainly  in  the  county,  some  colored  men  were 
captured,  and  their  masters  advertised  for,  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  negroes  were  put  in  jail 
until  they  could  find  their  masters.  A  gentleman 
says  that  was  right. 

Mr.  LOGAX.     Xow,  let  me  say  a  word. 


Mr.  FARNSWORTH.     I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  LO<;  AN.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ex- 
plain the  tarts  of  that  case. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  will  yield  for  that 
purpo 

Mr.  LOGAN.  These  are  the  facts,  and  I  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  endorse  the  action  of  the 
people  in  reference  to  the  matter.  A  fugitive 
.lave  was  captured  and  taken  out  of  jail  on  a 
writ  of  kabei  ts,  by  a  man  of  tbe  name  of 
B.  G.  Roots,  of  Perry  county,  in  my  district.  He 
was  brought  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  Ottawa 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  That  is  not  the  case  I 
refer  to.  I  decline  to  yield.  You  explained  that 
the  other  day  in  your  speech. 

Mr.  LOGAX.  I  will  explain  the  matter  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers.  I  say  he  was  res- 
cued by  the  Republicans  from  the  Marshal. 
Some  time  afterwards,  I  understand  that  two  ne- 
groes were  arrested  near  the  town  of  Jonesboro', 
forty  miles  distant  from  where  I  reside ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  their  rescue  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  Republicans,  they  were  detained  until  their 
masters  were  notified  and  came  for  them.  I  en- 
dorse that  act.  I  think  they  were  right  in  so 
notifying  their  masters  and  delivering  them  up  ; 
and  our  people  will  still  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  You  endorse  them,  do 
you  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FARXSWORTH.  And  their  masters  were 
advertised  for?  Well,  John  Randolph  once  said, 
that  if  Virginia  did  not  get  rid  of  her  slaves,  the 
time  would  come  when  the  tables  would  be  turn- 
ed, and  the  slaves  would  advertise  for  runaway 
masters.  And  that  is  what  they  are  doing  out 
there  in  southern  Illinois.  Xow,  sir,  I  Say,  and 
in  this  I  speak  for  the  entire  Republican  party  in 
Illinois,  and  not  only  for  them,  but,  to  the  credit 
of  human  nature  and  manhood  be  it  spoken,  or 
a  large  portion  of  the  Democrats  in  my  part  of 
the  State,  that  they  will  not  step  one  inch — not 
one  inch  will  they  budge — for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
turing men,  women,  or  children,  and  sending  them 
back  into  Slavery. 

A  Member.  They  adopt  the  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity. 

Mr.  FARXSWORTH.  A  gentleman  on  my  right 
says,  "  masterly  inactivity."  ■  Yes,  sir,  I  accept 
that  word.  It  is  a  masterly  inactivity,  and  in 
that  respect  we  are  willing  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  masterly  inactivity.  So  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, I  believe  the  present  fugitive  slave  law  is 
unconstitutional ;  I  always  believed  it  to  be  so. 
I  believe  it  is  inhuman  in  many  of  its  provisions, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  an  armed  resistance  to 
it,  and  I  will  not  step  out  of  my  way  to  assist  in 
the  capture  of  any  fugitive  slave. 

Mr.  BARKSDALE.     Let  me  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  FARXSWORTH.  I  decline  to  yield  ;  once 
for  all,  I  decline.  I  say  we  will  not  perform  these 
offices  in  the  North  ;  offices  which,  in  the  South rrQ 
States,  are  performed  by  constables  and  'oi0od->. 
hounds,  we  leave  in  the  Xorth  to  be  Pe"'I0rmea  br 
Democrats.  You  can  take  your  f'"^^^  s\.dVes  {f  ' 
you  can  get  them,  but  we  W'^  nothelp  you.    ' 
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Mr.  BARKSDALE.  Then  you  are  not  willing 
to  obey  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FARNSWURTH.  I  deny  that  the  Consti- 
tution imposes  any  obligation  upon  me  that  I  am 
not  ready  to  perform.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  fleeing  to  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor ; 
but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due — 
upon  proper  proof,  of  course.  That  provision 
of  the  Constitution  does  not  make  it  my  duty, 
as  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  to  hunt  these  men  down ; 
and  where  you  provide,  by  Congressional  enact- 
ment, for  the  rendition  of  such  fugitives,  you 
provide  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  execute  such 
law.  Let  them  do  it;  but  I  tell  gentlemen  that 
when  they  come  to  my  door,  and  ask  me  to  turn 
out  and  chase  one  of  these  men,  I'll  spurn  them. 
I  tell  them  they  do  not  know  the  character  of 
the  man  they  ask.  I  tell  them  that  never,  so  help 
me  God,  will  I  put,  or  assist  to  put,  the  shackles 
upon  a  human  being  who  has  committed  no 
crime  ;  never.  I  leave  that  "dirty  tvork"  for  the 
Democratic  party  of  my  State. 

I  have  shown  you,  Mr.  Clerk,  that  however 
eloquent  those  gentlemen  may  be  in  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  raid  of  John  Brown  into  Virginia, 
we  have  an  offset  in  their  approval  of  the  raid 
of  Walker  into  Nicaragua,  which  is  endorsed  by 
the  Democratic  organ  in  this  city,  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  and  other  distinguished  Democratic 
papers. 

Now,  sir,  we  have  listened  for  three  weeks  to 
threats  of  disunion  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  we  have  even  had  threats  from  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  in  this  city,  that  if  this  House 
organize  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Speak- 
er, they  would  dissolve  this  Union.  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  the  Clerk  to  read,  a  paragraph 
which  I  cut  from  the  Washington  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  paper,  as  follows : 

"  The  South  is  to  be  driven  to  madness  by  Seward  and  his 
stipendiaries.  She  is  to  be  deliberately  insulted  from  day  to 
day  by  the  arch  enemies  of  the  Constitution.  The  very  act 
of  its  organization,  as  attempted,  is  in  flagrant  hostility  to  all 
that  she  cherishes  most  dearly — all  that  is  worth  anything  to 
her  upon  earth. 

"  But  we  are  for  forbearing,  for  submitting  to  all  that  can 
be  submitted  to  with  honor,  yet  awhile — perhaps  a  very  little 
while — longer.  If  John  Sherman  is  elected,  it  will  be  an  in- 
sult and  injury  of  so  outrageous  a  character  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States,  that  they  must  regard  the  fatal  hour  to  their  re- 
pose as  having  arrived.    * 

"  The  substantiation  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  can  be  no 
worse.  That  deed  will  forge  our  chains,  and  only  a  few 
months — a  short  year,  at  most — will  elapse  until  they  are 
riveted  upon  us. 

"We  beseech  our  friends  to  commit  no  overt  act,  what- 
ever the  provocation,  except  downright  insult,  until  Helper's 
foster-brother  is  placed  within  three  degrees,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  of  the  Presidency.  Their  course  will  then  be  sim- 
ple and  easy.  They  cannot  be  expected,  by  the  most  con- 
fiding of  the  North,  to  suffer  conspirators  to  control  their  des- 
tinies. Abolition  insurrectionists  must  not  rule  Southern 
patriots.  '  Resistance  to  such  tyrants  would  be  obedience  to 
God.' 

-  The  Old  Dominion  is  prepared.  As  her  Henry  went,  in 
bursting  the  shackles  with  which  England  had  fettered  her, 
so  will  her  sons — so  will  every  true-hearted  Southern  son — 
now  go,  in  severing  the  ties  which  unite  them  with  the  un- 
principled majorities  which  control  the  Northern  States. 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  predetermination  on  the  part  of  the 
Sewardites  to  force  the  observance  of  this  right  of  extreme 
necessity  upon  the  slaveholding  States.    Let  them  beware! 


Let  them  beware  !  If  Congress  Hall  is  to  be  converted  into 
an  abolition  arena,  for  realizing  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
endorsers  of  the  Helper  manifesto,  it  may  result  that  the 
1  distance  is  but  short  from  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeiau 
rock.'  " 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  There  we  have  the  dis- 
tinct assertion  that  Virginia  is  prepared,  in  case 
of  the  election  of  John  Sherman  as  Speaker  of 
this  House,  to  dissolve  her  connection  with  the 
Union  ;  and  that,  too,  by  a  Democratic  organ  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

A  gentleman  by  my  side  says  it  is  a  Douglas 
organ.  I  have  heard  it  so  statfd  before;  and  I 
know  that  two  years  ago  this  winter  it  was  so 
endorsed  by  Douglas  conventions  and  papers  in 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ADRAIN.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, it  is  not  a  Douglas  organ,  and  does  not 
speak  for  Judge  Douglas. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  wish  now  to  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  two  or  three  other  questions, 
to  which  I  alluded  when  I  first  took  the  floor. 
The  questions  which  will  come  before  the  House 
for  its  legislation,  and  in  which  the  country,  and 
especially  my  section  of  the  country,  are  vastly 
interested,  are  not  the  Helper  book,  or  the  raid 
of  John  Brown  into  Virginia.  There  are  other 
questions,  and  foremost  among  these  I  may  men- 
tion the  protection  of  American  commerce.  I 
represent  a  district  which  is  vastly  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  there  are  other  gentlemen  upon 
this  floor  who  represent  districts  which  have  an 
equal  interest  in  it ;  and  I  put  it  to  those  gentle- 
men whether  they  are  willing  so  to  organize  this 
House  that  the  committees  shall  be  so  stocked 
and  constituted  that  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  West  shall  have  no  protection  whatever? 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  bill  was 
presented  in  this  House  for  a  small  appropriation 
to  finish  the  cutting  of  the  channel  over  the  St. 
Clair  flats.  On  the  question  of  taking  that  bill 
out  of  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state 
of  the  Unfon,  both  of  the  candidates  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  [Messrs.  Bocock  and  Millson] 
were  found  voting  in  the  negative,  as  Mr.  Mill- 
son  also  voted  on  its  passage  ;  and,  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  appropriation  for  the  Chicago  light- 
house and  pier,  these  gentlemen  were  also  voting 
against  us. 

There  is  another  question  in  which  the  North- 
west— indeed,  the  whole  country — is  deeply  in- 
terested ;  and  I  wish  to  put  that  to  those  gentle- 
men who  represent  the  States  of  California  and 
Oregon.  I  refer  to  the  Pacific  railroad.  On  the 
reference  of  the  President's  message  last  Congress, 
it  was  moved  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Phelps,]  who  was  a  friend  of  the  measure, 
that  a  special  committee  of  fifteen  be  appointed, 
to  whom  should  be  referred  so  much  of  the  mes- 
sage and  accompanying  papers  as  referred  to  the 
Pacific  railroad.  In  moving  the  resolution,  he 
expressly  stated  that  his  object  was  to  get  a 
committee  that  would  be  favorable  to  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  to  be  raised.  On  that  question 
being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  the  votes  of  these 
two  Virginia  gentlemen  were  recorded  in  the 
negative.  After  the  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed,  the  gentleman  who 
is  now  the  chief  candidate  of  the   Democratic 
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party  [Mr.  Millsox]  was  placed  on  that  commit- 
tee, and  it  was  well  known  that  in  bis  COnstitUr 
tional  scruples  he  opposed  the  whole  matter  of 
governmental  aid  to  that  enterprise. 

I  understand  that  the  Pacific  States  are  chiefly 
interested  in  this  question.  It  is  the  great  over- 
shadowing interest  with  them.  It  rises  above  all 
others.  Shall  they  have  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  by  railroad  ?  Will  these  gentlemen, 
will  other  gentlemen  from  the  Northwest,  vote 
for  a  Speaker  who  will,  according  to  party  tac- 
tics in  this  House  and  the  Senate,  constitute  the 
commit:,  es  so  as  to  throttle  and  strangle  at  its 
birth  this  Pacific  railroad? 

Sir,  there  is  another  question — the  question  of 
cheap  postage.  It  is  well  known  that,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  en<r 
on  the  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  a  provision 
increasing  the  rates  of  postage.  When  that  bill 
came  into  this  House,  and  a  resolution  was  offer- 
ed that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  for  the  Senate  to  originate  a  measure 
of  that  kind,  both  the  gentlemen  from  Virginia 
voted  against  that  resolution — voted  that  it  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  ; 
and,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  both  the 
Senators  from  Virginia  voted  to  increase  the 
rates  of  postage. 

Sir,  my  constituents,  and  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  in  mass,  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans, are  oppored  to  the  increase  of  the  rates  of 
postage.  It  is  a  great,  an  important,  question 
with  them.  We  of  the  North  are  in  the  habit  of 
writing  letters  and  reading  letters.  We  read 
newspapers.  Our  people  universally  take  news- 
papers, and  universally  correspond  with  their 
friends.  Now,  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  the  Northwest  are  disposed 
to  vote  for  a  man  as  Speaker  who  is  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  rates  of  postage,  and  of  thereby 
imposing  an  onerous  burden  upon  their  constitu- 
ents? 

These  are  questions  of  vital  importance  ;  they 
are  living  questions  ;  they  will  come  before  the 
House  and  before  the  Senate.  The  question  of 
John  Brown  will  not  come  before  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  question  as  to  whether  Helper's 
book  is  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  pamphlet,  will 
not  come  before  Congress.  But  these  questions 
as  to  rivers  and  harbors,  as  to  postage,  as  to  the 
Pacific  railroad,  and  as  to  homesteads,  will  come 
before  us.  How  is  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Millsox]  in  regard  to  a  homestead  bill  ? 

A  Democratic  Member.  Against  it. 
Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Precisely;  he  voted 
against  the  homestead  bill  last  session,  and  is 
well  known  to  be  opposed  to  it.  A  homestead 
bill  is  of  some  earthly  use  ;  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  people  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  the  entire  Northwest,  and  the  coun- 
try generally.  We  of  the  West  have  fe  t  the  evils 
imposed  on  us  by  non-resident  speculators  on 
our  soil.  We  know  that  it  retards  the  settlement 
of  the  country  and  its  development.  We  believe 
that  the  division  of  the  public,  lands  into  home- 
steads, to  be  set  apart  for  actual  settlers,  who 
shall  till  the  soil  for  themselves  and  posterity, 
will    develop  the  wealth  and  strength  of   the 


country.  We  believe  thai  every  settler  on  the 
public  soil  of  the  United  States  is  better  than 
two  soldiers  in  a  standing  army  ;  and  that  the 
best  standing  army  we  can  have  in  the  United 
States  is  a  hardy,  strong,  industrious,  intelligent 
yeomanry.  We  believe  that  these  people  can 
never  be  so  patriotic,  never  have  the  same  love 
of  country,  when  they  are  tilling  the  land  that 
does  not  belong  to  them,  as  those  who  till  their 
own  land.  Now,  I  ask  these.  Democrats  from  the 
Northwest,  and  from  the  Pacific,  whether  they 
will  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Speaker  who  will 
throttle  this  measure  also?  Or  will  they  vote 
for  the  candidate  who  is  in  favor  of  homesteads, 
in  favor  of  cheap  postage,  in  favor  of  protection 
to  commerce,  in  favor  of  all  those  questions,  and 
of  all  that  policy  which  is  of  practical  use  ?  Is 
it  profitable  for  this  House  to  stand  off  and  war 
on  this  miserable,  contemptible  question  about 
Helper's  book,  to  the  neglect  and  abandonment 
and  killing  off  of  all  these  great  questions  that 
interest  the  country  ? 

Look  at  the  way  in  which  this  sectional  Dem- 
ocratic arty  constitute  the  committees  where 
they  have  the  power  to  do  it,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  there  twenty-two 
standing  committees,  and  they  are  made  up  as 
follows : 

On  Foreign  Relations. — Messrs.  Mason,  (chairman,)  Doug- 
las, Slidell,  Polk.  Crittenden,  Seward,  and  Sumner. 

On  Finance. — .Messrs.  Hunter,  (chairman,)  Pearce,  Gwin, 
Bright,  Hammond,  Fessenden,  and  Cameron. 

On  Commerce. — Messrs.  Clay,  (chairman,)  Bigler, Toombs, 
Clingman,  Saulsbury,  Hamlin,  and  Chandler. 

On  Military  Affairs  and  Militia. — Messrs.  Davis,  (chair- 
man,) Fitzpatrick,  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Chesnut,  Lane, 
Wilson ,  and  King. 

On  Naval  Affairs. — Messrs.  Mallory,  (chairman,)  Thom- 
son, Slidell,  Hammond,  Nicholson,  Hale,  and  Anthony. 

Ore  the  Judiciary. — Messrs.  Bayard,  (chairman.)  Pugh, 
Benjamin,  Green,  Powell,  Trumbull,  and  Foster. 

On  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Yulee,  (chair- 
man,) Gwin,  Rice,  Bright.  Wigfall,  Hale,  and  Dixon. 

On  Public  Lands. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  (chair- 
man,) Pugh,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Lane,  Bragg,  Harlan, 
and  Bingham. 

Ore  Private  Land  Claims. — Messrs.  Benjamin,  (chairman,) 
Polk,  Wigfall,  Grimes,  and  Ten  Eyck. 

On  Indian  Affairs. — Messrs.  Sebastian,  (chairman,)  Fitch, 
Bice,  Hemphill,  Haun,  Doolittle,  and  Clark. 

On  Pensions. — Messrs. Thomson,  (chairman,)  Clay,  Sauls- 
bury,  Powell,  Durkee,  Harlan,  and  Grimes. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims. — Messrs.  Toombs,  (chairman,) 
Crittenden,  Nicholson,  Durkee,  and  Ten  Eyck. 

On  Claims. — Messrs.  Iverson,  (chairman,)  Mallory, Bragg, 
Simmons,  and  Foot. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Brown,  (chairman,) 
Mason,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Yulee,  Kennedy,  Hamlin, 
and  Wilson. 

On  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office. — Messrs.  Bigler,  (chair- 
man,) Thomson,  Hemphill,  Simmons,  and  Trumbull. 

OnPvblie  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Messrs.  Bright,  (chair- 
man,) Davis,  Kennedy,  Clark,  and  Doolittle. 

On  Territories. — Messrs.  Green,  (chairman,)  Douglas,  Se- 
bastian, Fitzpatrick,  Haun,  Collamer,  and  Wade. 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 
Messrs.  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  (chairman,)  I'oweU,  and 
Dixon . 

On  Printing. — Messrs.  Fitch,  (chairman,)  Davis,  and  An- 
thony . 

On  Engrossed  Bills.— Messrs.  Lane,  (chairman,)  Bigler, 
and  Harlan. 

Ore  Enrolled  Bills.— Messrs.  Haun,  (chairman,)  Saulsbury, 
and  Bingham. 

Ore  the  Library.— Messrs. Pearce,  (chairman,)  Bayard, and 
Collamer. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  chairmanships, 
sixteen  of  them,  and  those  the  most  important, 
are  given  to  slaveholders  of  the  slave  Stales  ;  and 
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the  two  leading  ones  must,  of  course,  be  given 
to  Virginia.  Even  Florida,  which  has  not  half 
as  many  inhabitants  as  my  district,  has  the  chair- 
manship of  two  important  committees,  those  on 
Naval  Affairs  and  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 
Both  Senators  from  Mississippi,  and  from  Geor- 
gia, who  all  declare  that  they  will  go  out  of  the 
Union  if  a  Republicaa  President  is  elected,  are 
chairmen  of  important  committees. 

Sir,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  for  Speaker  is  in  favor  of 
homesteads  for  actual  settlers  ;  in  favor  of  cheap 
postage  for  the  people ;  in  favor  of  protecting 
the  commerce,  not  only  of  the  Northwest,  where 
he  resides,  but  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  in 
favor  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  who  is  the  candidate  of  the  De- 
mocracy, is  opposed  to  every  one  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

We  are  told  by  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  House  that  the  Republican  party  is  a  sec- 
tional paity,  and  that  it  does  not  agree  upon  cer- 
tain questions.  How  is  it  with  the  Democracy  ? 
Do  they  agree  upon  these  questions  which  I  have 
just  been  discussing?  How  is  it  that  we  are  a 
sectional  party  ?  We  are  not  sectional  upon 
these  questions,  for  they  are  as  wide  and  deep 
as  the  whole  land;  they  concern  the  people  of 
the  whole  country. 

I  yesterday  heard  the  gentleman  from  Sou*h 
Carolina  [Mr.  Keitt]  make  an  appeal  to  gentle- 
men upon  both  sides  of  the  House  from  the  South- 
ern States,  who  are  not  strictly  members  of  the 
Democratic  party — to  the  Opposition,  as  he  called 
them — to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Demo- 
crats in  electing  a  Speaker.  That  gentleman 
may  be  denominated  the  lion  of  South  Carolina, 
he  usually  roars  so  loudly  and  fiercely  ;  but  yes- 
terday he  "  roared  him  as  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove,"  in  his  appeals  to  gentlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  House  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and 
agree  upon  some  compromise  candidate.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  commend  to  the  gentleman  the  little 
wooing  song  of  the  spider. 

"  Will  you  come  into  my  parlor,  said  ,},e  spider  to  the  dy." 

Sectional !     Why    these  gentlemen  ^on  the 

other  side  of  the  Hous^  have  beeii       "     v 

day  after  day,  to  every  man  f  h    slavF/State* 

to  come  up  and  ac*  ;„„u-     .     ,,       ,     ..  I 

SDeaker      You  '  d^  ln  tbe  electum  of 

speaker,      i  ou  aear  r  h  ls  f         us_ 

none  whate^or    r-    •*>  o     ..  •*. 

.      '^r-  n  ui  if  Southern  men  unite  upon 

&      candi'^aje  then  they  are  sectional,  and 

SO  T3  Yr  i 

v   -sen  _  themselves  before  the  country. 

'3ecf^onal !  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
^rs\  nominated  Mr  Bocock,  of  Virginia,  for 
speaker.  When  he  declined,  they  scattered  their 
votes ;  they  coquetted  a  little  with  gentlemen 
from  the  North  ;  they  voted  a  little  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Davis,]  and  for  my 
colleague  over  the  way,  [Mr.  McClernand  ;]  they 
coquetted  a  little  with  them,  and  with  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  ,  but  I  knew  they  would  never  unite  upon 
such  a  man — not  they ;  the  only  man  they  can 
unite  upon  is  a  straight-backed  Democrat  who 
stands  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '98  ;  he 
must  be  against  commerce,  against  cleap  post- 
age, against  everything  in  God's  world  which 


is  of  any  earthly  use  to  the  people  ;  if  he  only 
lives  in  Virginia,  and  endorses  the  resolutions  of 
'08,  they  will  unite  on  him,  and,  as  a  body,  they 
will  vote  for  no  other  man. 

Sectional !  What  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  is  sectional,  I  would  like  to 
know  ?  What  have  they  ever  done  that  was 
sectional?  Nothing.  I  defy  gentlemen  to  point 
to  a  single  act,  or  to  a  single  resolution  in  any 
platform  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  sectional.  We  make  no  appeals 
to  gentlemen  to  come  up  to  the  support  of  a 
sectional  candidate. 

Mr.  Clerk,  a  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  I  am  done.  We 
haye  been  threatened  with  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  have  announced  that  they  believe  their 
states  are  ready  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
in  case  we  elect  a  Republican  President  of  the 
United  States— some  have  said  if  Mr.  Seward  ia 
elected,  and  othp_fS  have  said  if  any  man  who 
stands  on  our  platform  is  elected. 

Sir,  this  'threat  has  always  met  us  just  before 
a  Presidential  election.  They  are  in  the  habit 
of  sf,irring  up  the  country  into  an  intense  state 
of.  excitement  on  the  question  of  disunion  just 
before  a  Presidential  election,  and  then  it  dies 
out.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  doctor. 
A  quack  doctor  was  called  to  see  a  man  who 
was  attacked  with  some  sort  of  disease  or  other, 
I  do  not  know  what,  and  the  doctor  did  not 
know,  either ;  but  he  told  his  patient  that  he 
would  give  him  a  certain  medicine  that  would 
throw  him  into  fits,  and  he  said  that  he  was 
"  hell  on  fits."  [Laughter.]  So  with  these  Demo- 
cratic politicians  just  before  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion. They  always  try  to  give  the  country  some 
sort  of  medicine  that  will  throw  it  into  fits.  They 
are  hell  on  fits.  [Great  Laughter.]  They  are 
now  at  work  trying  to  throw  the  country  into 
fits,  ar,a"  they  are  succeeding  pretty  well.  They 
threw  New  York  into  fits  the  other  day,  and 
they  threw  Boston  into  fits,  and  they  had  to  call 
on  Everett,  and  Cushing,  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  the  old  nurses,  to  cure  the  country  of  the  fits. 
[Laughter.]  They  stirred  up  some  of  the  mer- 
chant's in  the  city  of  New  York  to  sign  calls  for 
meetings  to  save  the  Union,  and  then  those 
merchants  mark  their  names  on  the  call,  and  send 
it  down  to  the  Southern  merchants,  with  whom 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing,  to  show  that, 
they  are  sound  on  the  "goose  question." 
[Lauehter.]     That  is  their  policy. 

Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  I  have  no  fear  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union — none  in  the  world.  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. It  may  be  gentleman  are  sincere,  and  dc 
mean  to  dissolve  the  Union.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  do  or  not;  but,  some  how  or  other, 
this  threat  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  I  have 
got  so  that  I  have  no  fear.  But  if  gentlemen  are 
really  determined  to  dissolve  the  Union,  I  beg 
them  to  do  it  whilst  James  Buchanan  is  Presi- 
dent. Do  not  let  us  have  tbe  disgrace  of  the 
secession  of  a  single  State  from  this  Union  under 
a  Republican  President.  Let  James  Buchanan 
have  that  disgrace  with  the  rest.  [Laughter.] 
Now,  Mr.  Clerk,  we  have  endured  the  disgrace. 
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and  mortification  and  disgust  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  James  Buchanan,  and  we  have  made  an 
exhibition,  it  seems  to  me,  of  long  suffering  com- 
passion and  steady  unflinching  bravery,  such  as 
has  never  before  been  exhibited  in  the  United 
States.  [Laughter.]  Now,  if  we  could  stand  that 
infliction,  cannot  you  on  the  other  side  stand 
the  infliction  of  a  Republican  President?  [Cries 
of  'No!'"]  Gentlemen  say  no.  Now,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  will  do  it.  I  am  really 
inclined  to  think  so.  If  you  elect  a  Democrat 
next  year,  we  do  not  intend  to  dissolve  the  Union. 
I  do  not  care  who  he  may  be,  whether  Hunter, 
or  Slidell,  or  Douglas,  or  anybody  in  the  nation, 
we  still  will  not  dissolve  the  Union.  We  will 
try  to  take  care  of  the  country  ;  we  will  no 
solve  the  Union  even  then. 

A  gentleman  says  we  want  to  get  control  of 
the  purse.  Yes.  sir  we  will  take  care  of  the 
purse  ;  and  that,  permit  me  to  say,  is  where  your 
grea  trouble  is.  You  do  not  want  to  give  up 
the  purse.  [Laughter.]  It  is  said  that  "  the  soul 
and  body  writhe  not  more  at  parting  than  great- 
ness going  off."  So  it  may  be  said  of  gentlemen 
who  have  set  their  fingers  upon  that  tender  nerve 
in  the  political  anatomy  which  leads  to  the 
purse — they  will  no"  let  go  if  they  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  But  wait  until  we  elect  a  Republican 
President,  and  you  will  have  to  let  go  ;  and  if  we 
squander  more  of  the  people's  money  than  this 
Administration  of  James  Buchanan  has  in  the 
last  four  years,  I  hope  you  will  never  let  us  elect 
another  Republican  President. 

Dissolve  the  Union  because  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  a  constitutional, 
peaceable  manner,  elect  a  man  as  President  of 
the  United  States  !  How  is  that  ?  Do  we  rule  in 
this  country  by  majorities  or  minorities?  What 
was  the  intention  of  the  i'ramers  of  this  Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr.  MILES.  If  the  gentleman  will  allow  me, 
my  opinion  is  that  the  intent  of  the  framers  of 
this  Government  was,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Constitution  was  to  restrain  majorities  and  pro- 
tect minorities  in  their  rights  against  the  en- 
croachments of  majorities. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  Constitution  has 
nowhere  provided  that  minorities  shall  rule.  Is 
there  acv  such  constitutional  provision? 

.Mr.  MILKS.     C<  rtainly  not, 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.*  Now.  Mr.  Clerk,  as  I 
said  before,  we  shall  not  dissolve  this  Union  if 
they  elect  a  Democratic  President,  and  they  shall 
not  dissolve  the  Union  if  we  elect  a  Republican 
President,  That  is  all  there  is  about  it.  For 
myself,  I  should  feel  right  bad  if  you  should  elect 
a  Democratic  President:  I  should  feel  extremely 
provoked ;  but  I  should  try  to  stand  it ;  and  if 
we  elect  Seward,  or  any  other  Republican,  would 
not  you  stand  it?  [Laughter.]  Certainly  you 
would.  The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  Dissolve 
this  Union  !  What  would  you  do  with  the  frag- 
ments? Dissolve  the  Union!  How  are  you  going 
to  do  it  ?  Are  you  going  to  divide  the  Mississippi 
river?  How  much  of  it  will  you  give  to  us  up 
there  in  the  Northwest?     [Laughter.] 

A  Southern  Member.    We  will  take  all  of  it. 


Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Don't  you  think  the  peo- 
ple from  the  pine  regions  of  the  district  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lahuabee]  will 
go  down  with  their  rafts?  I  am  in  lined  to  think 
the  boys  will  go  down  when  they  choose  to. 
Have  you  counted  the  cost  to  yourselves?  You 
will  have  no  fugitive  slave  law  then,  nor  Demo- 
crats to  execute  it. 

What  are  you  goiug  to  do  with  Yankee  Doo- 
dle?  Wdl  you  divide  that,  too?  [great  laugh- 
ter ;]  and  the  4th  ot  July?  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  grave  and  memory  of  Washington, 
and  of  those  other  noble  men  who  fought  side  by 
side  with  him  the  battles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
who  now  sleep  beneath  the  free  sods  of  the 
North?  Dissolve  the  Union!  In  God's  name, 
let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  miserable,  craven 
croaking  about  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  be- 
cause of  John  Brown's  raid  or  Helper's  book. 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  these  gentleman  here 
who  fill  the  galleries  of  this  House,  these  claquers 
of  disunion  sentiments,  these  men  who  fill  the 
oiiiccs  in  this  District,  that  in  case  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  these  marble  palaces  will 
become  the  abode  of  rats  and  bats?  They  will 
become  stone  quarries,  where  marble  will  be 
cheap. 

A  Member.     They  are  the  abode  of  rats  now. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Well,  I  want  to  put  the 
rats  out,  or,  if  we  cannot  exclude  them,  let  us 
change  them,  and  we  may  purify  the  atmosphere 
a  little.  [Laughter.]  Why,  Mr.  Clerk,  this 
Union  is  not  gomg  to  be  dissolved  by  a  little 
piece  of  fusiiau,  nor  by  little  discussions  in  this 
House.  You  might  as  well  talk  of  dissolving 
the  everlasting  hills,  as  to  talk  of  dissolving  the 
Unioa  of  i    ■  bates. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Clerk,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  House  much  longer  than  I  intended.  It 
was  my  deliberate  intention  when  I  commenced 
speaking,  not  to  be  interrupted,  but  to  say  my 
say  and  take  my  seat.  I  owe  the  House  my 
most  humble  apology  for  having  detained  it  so 
long,  and  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  attention  it 
has  bestowed. 

On  the  next  day,  the  following  debate  occur- 
red in  the  House,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fouke,  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  appeals 
to  me,  and  I  suppose  he  expects  an  answer.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  does  not  believe, 
with  Wentwortb,  that  those  who  give  money  for 
piratical  raids  into  Nicaragua  or  other  friendly 
countries,  and  who  assist  in  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  to  this  country,  are  "  equally 
guilty  with  old  John  Brown?" 

Mr.  FOUKE.  I  will  answer  that  question  in 
this  way.  I  do  not  live  upon  those  borders  and 
I  know  nothing  about  those  raids.  I  live  in  a 
civilized  community — I  hope  so,  at  least,  though 
it  may  not  be  such  in  my  colleague's  estima- 
tion— and  I  do  say  that  a  man  who  will  endorse 
John  Brown  in  that  manner  deserves  the  same 
fate  as  John  Brown. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  has  not 
answered  my  question.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
whether  men  who  engage  in  forays  into  neigh- 
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boring  nations,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
area  of  Slavery,  or  engage  in  the  African  slave 
trade,  are  not  deserving  of  the  same  fate  with 
"old  John  Brown?" 

Mr.  FOUKE.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman :  that  I  hold 
peculiar  views  in  regard  to  filibustering,  which 
it  is  not  now  the  time  to  express.  [Laughter 
on  the  Republican  side.]  Well,  I  will  say  this, 
and  settle  the  matter  at  once :  that  I  am  utterly 
opposed  to  it.  Now,  I  ask  my  colleague  if  he 
endorses  the  sentiments  of  the  extracts  which 
have  been  read?  Repudiate  John  Wentworth, 
or  endorse  him. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  is  not  in 
a  very  good  condition  to  ask  me  questions,  when 
he  absolutely  evades  answering  mine.  I  will, 
however,  answer  him.  In  so  far  as  the  Chicago 
Democrat  runs  a  parallel  between  Southern  fili- 
busters, slave-trade  pirates,  and  John  Brown, 
declaring  them  equally  guilty  with  him,  and  de- 
serving of  his  fate,  1  endorse  it  In  so  far  as  it 
endorses — and  I  do  not  know  that  it  does  so — 
the  act  ot  John  Brown  in  his  incursion  into  Vir- 
ginia, I  do  endorse  it.     Is  that  an  answer? 

Mr.  FUUKE.  If  it  is  satisfactory  to  you,  it 
will  answer. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Now,  will  you  answer 
whether  you  do  not  concur  with  Wentworth,  that 
Southern  slave-trade  pirates  and  filibusters  are 
deserving  the  fate  of  John  Brown. 

Mr.  FOUKE.  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  in  favor  of  punishing  pirates  and 
everybody  else  who  violates  them,  North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  I  stand  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  my 
colleague  whether  Mr.  Douglas  will  support  a 
candidate  upon  a  platform  upon  which  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  himself? 

Mr.  FOUKE.  I  will  answer  for  myself. 
Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Mr.  Douglas  said  that 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  unless  nominated 
upon  a  platform  which  recognises  his  principle 
of  the  right  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  legis- 
late against  Slavery.  I  want  my  colleague  to  say 
if  Mr.  Douglas  would  support  another  man  upon 
a  platform  which  he  would  not  himself  be  a  can- 
didate upon  ? 

Mr.  FOUKE.  I  will  say  this,  once  for  all,  to 
the  Democracy  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  the  Illinois  De- 
mocracy will  support  the  n-iminee  of  the  Charles- 
ton Convention.     Is  that  enough? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  have  but  a  few  words 
to  say  in  reply  to  my  colleague.  So  far  as  John 
Brown  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  continue  to  belabor  poor  old  John 
Brown,  who,  as  my  colleague  says,  is  now  food 
for  worms,  must  be  afraid  of  ghosts.  The  man 
is  dead,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "buri-ed."  We 
make  no  issue  upon  him.  The  Republican  party 
has  nowhere  endorsed  his  raid.  They  have  no- 
where presented  any  issue  in  regard  to  him.  So 
far  as  the  Republican  party  of  Illinois  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  State  party,  it  stands  on  the  Phila- 
delphia platform  of  1856  ;  it  stood  there  then  ;  it 
stands  there  to-day. 


In  regard  to  the  point  which  my  colleague 
makes  as  to  negro  equality,  I  am  aware  that  that 
was  the  burden  of  the  speeches  of  the  great  man 
whom  they  worship  in  Illinois,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1856.  So  far  as  the  Republicans  of  Il- 
linois are  concerned,  they  do  not  make  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  social  or  political  equality  of  the 
colored  race  with  the  white  race.  I  believe  that 
in  the  State  of  New  York  colored  people  are 
permitted  to  vote.  In  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
the  colored  people  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
think  that  while  Cave  Johnson  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  he  stated  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
colored  voters  of  his  district  for  his  seat  on  this 
floor. 

Mr.  AVERY.     When  was  that? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  The  gentleman  does  not 
deny  that  colored  people  voted  in  his  State? 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  Call  them  "  nig- 
gers." 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Well,  the  gentleman 
can  call  them  "  niggers,"  if  that  is  more  to  his 
taste. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  Mississippi.  That  is  more  nat- 
ural.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  have  heard  enough, 
Mr.  Clerk,  on  this  subject  of  negro  equality.  It 
comes  with  a  bad  grace,  a  very  bad  grace,  from 
the  Democratic  party.  They  are  throwing  it  up 
everywhere,  that  the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of 
the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  negro.  So 
far  as  the  right  of  colored  men  to  vote  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  a  question  belonging  to  the  States. 
If  States  permit  colored  men  to  vote,  it  is  none 
of  my  business.  I  am  not  aware  that  where  they 
do  vote  they  have  ever  produced  any  very  seri- 
ous evil  or  wrong.  When  it  is  said  that  we  are 
in  favor  of  social  equality  with  negroes,  it  is 
false. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is  there 
any  distinction  in  his  district  between  negroes 
and  white  people  in  the  schools  ?  Do  not  white 
and  colored  children  go  to  the  same  school? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
colored  children  going  to  school.  There  are  none 
in  the  town  where  I  reside.  If  there  were  any, 
they  ought  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  colored  and  white  children  go  to 
school  together? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  As  I  said  before,  in  re- 
gard to  social  equality,  we  leave  that  to  the  taste 
of  people.  Republicans  are  not  at  all  afraid  that 
they  will  marry  negroes.  It  requires  no  restrain- 
ing laws  to  prevent  that.  If  my  Democratic 
friends  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  tempted  tc 
intermarry  with  colored  people,  I  will  very 
cheerfully  join  in  voting  them  a  restraining  law 
to  prevent  it.  •  But,  sir,  before  the  law,  so  far  as 
the  protection  of  the  natural  rights  of  man  is 
concerned,  the  negro  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal 
of  my  colleague  When  it  comes  to  the  questior 
of  protection  of  his  natural  rights,  I  say  he  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  courts  as  muct 
as  I  am.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  his 
right  to  eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  his  owr 
hands  have  tilled,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the  equa 
of  my  colleague.     When  it  comes  to  the  questior 
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of  protection  of  life,  he  is  my  equal,  and  the 
equal  of  my  colleague.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  as  to  who  shall  sit  at  my  table,  or 
at  the  table  of  my  colleague,  or  as  to  whom  we 
shall  many,  that  is  pretty  much  a  matter  of  taste. 
My  taste  revolts  against  such  an  equality  as  the 
latter.  But  if  my  friend  is  afraid  that  he  will 
sit  down  with  a  colored  man,  or  marry  a  colored 
woman,  I  am  willing  to  vote  for  a  restraining 
law.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Did  not  the  Republicans  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois  vote  for  a  law 
abrogating  all  laws  in  regard  to  the  distinction 
between  whites  and  blacks  giving  testimony  in 
courts  of  justice  ? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  think  that  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Legislature  did  once  intro- 
duce such  a  law.  If  he  did  not,  he  ought  to  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Then,  I  ask  the  gentleman 
another  question  :  Did  not  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  last  Legislature  of  Illinois  vote  to  ex- 
purgate the  word  "  white  "  from  the  school  law, 
so  as  to  let  it  include  blacks  and  whites  ? 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  do  not  know.  Very 
likely. 

Mr.  LOG  AN.  Well,  I  state  that  they  did  do  so. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's interrogatory,  I  presume  that  some 
member  of  the  Republican  party  may  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  allow  colored  men  to  testify  ; 
and,  as  I  said,  if  he  did  not,  he  ought  to  have 
done  so.  In  our  State,  we  permit  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  to 
testify.  We  permit  the  man  to  testify  who  comes 
into  court  covered  all  over,  from  head  to  foot, 
with  moral  corruption  and  pollution  ;  and  the 
question  of  his  veracity  and  credibility  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  jury.  That  is  the  test.  Why,  sir, 
a  horse  or  a  calf  may  testify  by  being  exhibited 
to  the  jury  ;  and  I  tell  you  that  no  man  is  unfit 
to  come  before  a  court  of  justice  and  testify  God's 
truth,  I  do  not  care  whether  he  be  black  or  white. 
And  when  a  law  says  that  a  man  who  is  assault- 
ed and  robbed  by  some  villainous,  scoundrelly, 
Democratic  white  man — some  Democratic  dough- 
face — shall  not  go  before  a  court  of  justice  and 
take  his  oath  of  the  fact,  and  put  that  man  on 
trial,  for  his  own  protection,  I  say  it  is  a  damna- 
ble statute,  and  should  be  blotted  out.  Is  the 
gentleman  answered  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     I  am  satisfied  if  you  are. 

Mr.  FAUXSWORTH.  How  is  the  Democra- 
cy now,  which  the  gentleman  says  never  does 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.  Very  well;  I  thank  you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  FAKNSWORTH.  A  few  years  ago,  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  the  man  whom-  they  worship  in 
our  State,  declared  that  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise had  an  origin  akin  to  the  Constitution,  and 
that  no  reckless  hand  dared  to  disturb  it.  In 
1848,  I  think  it  was,  the  Democratic  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  passed  resolutions  in- 
structing her  Senators  and  requesting  her  Rep- 
resentatives to  vote  to  apply  the  Wilmot  proviso 
to  all  the  territory  which  had  been  acquired 
from  Mexico.     That  was  done  by  the  Democracy 


of  Illinois.  In  1830,  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, at  Joliet,  in  the  Congressional  district  of 
which  Mr.  Lovejov  is  now  the  Representative, 
passed  a  resolution  that  it  was  not  only  the 
right  but  the  duty  of  Congress  to  t  the 

extension  of  Slavery  into  all  Territories  that 
were  free.  That  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Democ- 
racy of  Illinois  then.  Is  it  the  doctrine  of  the 
Democracy  of  Illinois  now  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     I  will  answer  you. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  My  friend,  the  other 
day,  said  that  he  had  learned  one  thing,  "  that 
the  Democracy  never  did  wrong!" 

Mr.  LOGAN.  In  national  convention,  I  said. 
Yes,  I  have  learned  that,  and  I  will  stand  by  it. 
I  will  answer  my  colleague.  If  the  Democracy 
in  Mr.  Lovejoy's  district  did  pass  a  resolution  of 
that  kind,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  But 
if  they  did,  they  were  only  taking  the  initiatory 
steps  towards  Republicanism,  and  there  is  evi- 
dence of  that  in  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  is 
here  by  six  or  seven  thousand  majority.  I  never 
heard  of  that  resolution,  but  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Lovejoy  was  not  a  Democrat ;  and,  if  there 
has  been  a  Democratic  Representative  from  that 
district  since  Republicanism  has  been  known,  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

I  wish  to  say,  further,  that  when  Mr.  Doug-las 
did  seek  to  extend  the  Missouri  compromise  line 
to  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  did  say  that  it  was  can- 
onized in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people;  but 
when  he  made  that  proposition,  you  Republicans 
and  Abolitionists  of  the  North  turned  your  backs 
upon  it,  and  refused  to  extend  that  line,  for  the 
reason,  you  said,  that  you  wanted  the  subject 
kept  open,  so  that  you  might  still  agitate  the 
question  of  Slavery.  And  for  that  reason  he 
turned  round  and  gave  you  the  hot  end  of  the 
poker,  and  has  been  doing  it  ever  since,  and  we 
intend  to  follow  it  up.     [Laughter.] 

.Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  will  extend  my  time  in  consequence 
of  this  interruption? 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  Virginia.     Go  on,  sir. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  I  was  asking  where  this 
Democracy  stand — the  Democracy  who  "  never 
do  wrong."  It  is  very  true  that  Mr.  Douglas, 
at  one  time,  proposed  the  extension  of  the  Mis- 
souri line  to  the  Pacific.  Very  true  it  is,  that, 
so  far  as  the  Republicans  were  concerned,  they 
were  gem  rally  opposed  to  it.  But  did  that  change 
the  principles  of  Mr.  Douglas?  Did  that  make  it 
less  "  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  people?" 

There  is  another  thing  I  desire  to  refer  to. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  days  before  Mr.  Docglas  re- 
ported the  bill  repealing  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise, he  made  a  report,  in  which  he  declared 
that  to  interfere  with  the  Missouri  compromise 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  Mr.  Douglas  said  thai,  I  believe,  only 
tea  days  before  he  reported  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  compromise.  Does  the  Democracy 
ever  do  wrong  ? 

Mr.  LOGAN.     Not  in  national  convention. 

Mr.   FARNSWORTH.     And    yet,   when   Mr. 

Dixon  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  repeal  the 

Missouri    compromise,   Mr.   Douglas    suddenly 

arose — for  fear  Mr.  Dixon  should  steal  the  thun- 
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der  which  belonged  to  the  Democracy — and  de- 
clared that  the  committee  had  instructed  him  to 
moye  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise.  Why? 
Because,  he  said,  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  Thus  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  placed  him- 
self on  both  sides  of  the  qnestion,  by  a  direct, 
palpable  contradiction.  Does  the  Democracy 
ever  do  wrong  ?  Does  Mr.  Douglas  ever  do 
wrong  ?  I  tell  my  colleague  that  the  Republican 
party  is  no  man-worshiping  party.  The  Repub- 
lican party  is  founded  upon  principle.  We  do 
not  put  organization  above  principle.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  man- 
worshiping  party.  They  blindly  follow  and 
worship  Mr.  Douglas.  Whatever  he  may  say 
is  the  law  and  the  gospel  of  Democracy  with 
them. 

Mr.  FOUKE.  We  worship  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las and  you  worship  Fred  Douglass.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  FARXSWORTH.  Well,  the  gentleman 
may  take  the  benefit  of  that;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Fred  is  the  likelier  man  of  the  two. 
[Laughter.] 

I  wish  to  ask  my  colleague  from  the  Quincy 
district  [Mr.  Morris]  if  he  concurs  in  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  who  was  on  the  floor  a 
short  time  since,  that  the  Douglas  party  of 
Illinois  will  support  whoever  is  nominated  at 
Charleston,  no  matter  on  what  platform  he  may 
stand? 

Mr.  MORRTS,  of  Illinois.  I  have  no  desire  to 
be  drawn  into  this  conversation  which  has 
grown  up  between  my  colleagues  here.  It  is  a 
matter  between  them,  and  with  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do.  But  I  will  say  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Charleston  Convention  will  re- 
adopt   the   Cincinnati    platform,    and    that   Mr. 


Douglas  and  his  friends  will  support  the  nominee 
of  the  Charleston  Convention. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  That  is  no  answer  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  of  Illinois.  Well,  then,  I  will 
say  that  they  will,  if  that  is  more  satisfactory ; 
for  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  right  platform 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FARNSWORTH.  Do  I  understand  my 
colleague  to  say  that  they  will  do  it  without  ref- 
erence to  the  platform  ?  Mr.  Douglas  declared, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  some  time  since,  that 
he  would  accept  the  nomination  of  the  Charles- 
ton Convention,  provided  he  was  placed  on  a 
platform  which  recognised  the  right  of  the  people 
of  a  Territory  to  exclude  Slavery. 

Mr.  MORRIS,  of  Illinois.  Will  the  gentleman 
let  me  say  that  we  consider  all  that  our  business, 
&nd  not  his.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FARXSWORTH.  Ah!  When  we  upon 
this  side  are  catechised  by  our  colleagues  as  to 
our  position,  we  make  no  such  answers.  I  con- 
cede  that  it  is  their  business,  but  it  is  ours  also. 
I  want  to  know  with  what  consistency  Mr. 
Douglas  can  support  the  nominee  of  the  Charles- 
ton Convention  on  a  platform  on  which  he  him- 
self would  not  consent  to  be  a  candidate  ?  I  ob- 
serve the  exceeding  anxiety  of  my  colleagues  to 
place  themselves  right  belore  the  Democracy.  I 
commend  them  to  the  Southern  Democracy.  I 
think  they  have  got  square  upon  the  Southern 
platform.  I  think  they  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  mantle  of  the  Southern  Democracy, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  that  after  having 
got  down  as  low  as  they  have,  it  does  behoove 
the  Southern  Democracy  to  take  them  into  full 
fellowship,  and  to  place  their  great  leader,  Mr. 
Douglas  on  the  Charleston  platform. 
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